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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


spite of reform. 
Underlying currents that make for business 
reintegration are strong, and growing stronger 


RR bree ofr seems to be getting under way in 


all the time. 

Legislative monstrosities no longer hold the terror 

they did six months ago. Even the Wagner bill 
can become law without breaking down business 
morale. 

The reason is a simple one. Business relies on the 

judicial branch of our government to check the ex- 
cess of the legislative and executive branches. The 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Schechter case was 
really a turning point in business confidence. 


Price readjustments are slow to be effected. Con- 

sumer resistance to the upward rise of prices in 
many lines, however, has brought about a slight drop in 
the cost of living figures. There are evidences, too, that 
processing taxes and other artificial excrescences piled 
up by narrow-sighted policy now will be under 
more and more attack. They have no economic justifi- 
cation in a period of convalescence. 


. = F 


Interesting proof and confirma- 
EXPERIMENTING tion is effered almost every week 
HAS COST MUCH of the theory that recovery would 
VALUABLE TIME have come sooner and that its pace 
today would be materially acceier- 
ated if the Administration were at heagt more sympa- 
thetic with economic progress and less concerned about 
‘ts socialist schemes. 
Thus the flotation of more and more issues in the 
capital markets recently shows that once an atti- 
tude of protection to investors is assured—as it seems 
to have been by the Supreme Court—the financing 
process will be stimulated. 
] There can be no doubt that the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has cut away much of the red 
tape and cleared up many of the unworkable provisions 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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Taxes to Meet Only a Tenth of the Deficit 


Uncle Sam to Spend Nearly Four Billion Dollars More Than His Income 


In 1936; The Effect of the New Tax Program 


starting 300,000,000 more dol- 

lars are scheduled to pour ovt of 
the Federal Treasury than wil! flow 
in. 

Mr. Roosevelt makes that estimate. 
He thinks that between now and July 
1, 1936, a total of $3,892,000,000 will 
have been spent by the National Gov- 
ernment over and above its income. 

At that time the Federal depres- 
sion deficit will have passed $16,000,- 
000,000. 

Congress, at the tag end of its ses- 
sion, suddenly has set out to find 
revenue to help balance this deficit. 

Taxes are planned for individual 
inheritances, for large incomes, for 
corporations. Through them, Con- 
gessmen estimate that they may raise 
$340,000,000 in a year—enough to 
offset the deficit of one month out of 
the twelve. Other tax experts insist 
the proposed taxes will really produce 
less than $100,000,000. 


TAXES AND SPENDING 

On the basis of official estimates, 
the completed budget operation for 
the sixth year of the depression will 
show: 

Net Deficit: $3,892,000,000. 

New Tax: $340,000,000. 

On the scales pictured above, the 
weight of spending would continue to 
bear down one arm. The weight of 
new income, added to the right arm, 
would budge it not at all. 

New taxes, if voted on the basis 
of estimates, would produce revenue 
to pay: Less than one-half of the 


Piva: month in the fiscal vear just 








Federal debt; about one-twelfth of 
the cost of the work relief program 
getting under way; 

Less than half the cost of CCC 
camps in 1936; less than the cost of 
pensions to war veterans. 

How, then, to bring the budget 
scales into balance? 

One group says: Cut into ex- 
penditures. Whittle them down. 
Another group says: Add heavily to 
the tax side of the scale until the 
arms balance. 

HOW CUT EXPENSES? 

Where could the expense whit- 
tling be done? In five depression 
years, the Federal deficit of more 
than $12,000,000,000 has been made 
up of lending as well as spending. 

The 1936 fiscal year deficit is to be 
made up almost entirely of spending. 
The spending will be to provide a dole 
for some unemployed; work relief for 
others. 

Expense whittling in this depres- 
sion year means relief whittling. 

Then what about adding to the dol- 
lars on the tax side of the scale? 
How is it proposed to increase their 
number to help bring about a better 
balance in the budget scale? 

Mr. Roosevelt suggests new taxes 
on individual inheritances, new gradu- 
ated taxes on corporation income, new 
taxes on individuals receiving more 
than $1,000,000 a year. A $340,000,- 
000 yield represents the most opti- 
mistic estimate. 

That would leave $3,550,000,000 
more dollars to be raised if the scales 


on Budget Balancing 


Where could those dollars’ be 
found? 

Treasury figures on income for the 
year 1933—last available—show that 
if Uncle Sam took every dollar of net 
income above $5,000 from every one 
of his citizens, then there would be 
only a few more than enough dollars 
to balance the budget. 

Or, if the Federal Government in 
some way could doulile the amount of 
money raised by incbme taxes on in- 
dividuals and corporations, double re- 
turns from nuisance taxes, liquor 
taxes, processing taxes, estate taxes, 
tarif taxes and all other Federal 
taxes, then it would have enough 
money to pay its 1936 bills. 

LOOKING FOR REVENUE 

But such taxes might break down 
the whole economic structure by fore- 
ing prices to prohibitive levels. 

Where else might enough tax dol- 
lars be found to balance the scales? 

Senators claim that if the United 
States imposed an income tax com- 
parable to that of Great Britain, then 
Federal income might equal Federal 
outgo. 

Already Senator La Follette is sug- 
gesting that the Government dip 
down into the lower brackets for 
more money. 

That has given a hint. Maybe the 
rank and file of the people of the 
country sooner or later will shoulder 
the deficit billions. 

Total taxes collected in the last 
year amounted to $3,800,000,000. 
Estimated deficit for the present year 


annual interest charges on the present are to be brought into balance. is $3,892,000,000. 
— 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


of both, but Washington awaits anxiously the 
next step in the President’s new plan for exe 
tended levies. 
War! What does America have to say about the 
looming war clouds along the Ethiopian front? The 
King of Kings asks America to stand by the Kellog 
pact. America answers. 


D = and Taxes—we're supposed to be sure 


Down on the Farm the Process Tax looks over the 

fence and folks start wondering whether the men 
who raise the food can profit from the excise on the 
men who process their products while housewives pro- 
test the higher prices. 

A hot week in the White House. The President 

celebrates the Fourth with a long conference, 
watches the fireworks from his window and offers no 
promises of a vacation for the entourage of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. 

Nine-tenths of the newspaper editors commenting 

vote with the House of Representatives in favor of 
the Holding companies and against the Administration. 
And they don’t like the ban on the Gold Suits either. 

The States still ponder the matter of revenue and 

social security. 

The Federal Government works toward Crime Sup- 

pression; takes over home-owners’ mortgages; 
plans to make a health inventory. 

One of Michigan's favorite sons, Arthur Hendrick 

Vandenberg, former editor from Grand Rapids, and 
how he came to be a Senator. 

The New System of Collective Bargaining is pro- 

claimed as the President, without ceremony and 
with two pens, signs the Wagner bill. 

More property for farmers: Uncle Sam prepares to 

use a billion dollars to help renters buy their own 
place. 

| These and other developments of a busy week in 

the Capital reported comprehensively on the suce 

ceeding, pages. 
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Utilities Win a Round 

To regulate but not necessarily to dissolve 
utility holding companies having widely sep- 
arated properties, the House passes, 323 to 81, 
the Wheeler-Rayburn bill in a form much less 
drastic than that in which it was approved by 
the Senate. 

The Senate bill would eliminate all interme- 
diate holding companies and compel readjust- 
ment of others into compact systems. The House 
rejected this provision, fought for resolutely by 
the President, defeating it by a vote of 216 to 146. 

While utility stocks in Wall Street celebrated 
the event by a spirited rise, proponents of the 
“death sentence” clause talked of taking the is- 
sue to the country at the next election. 

Meanwhile the two bills go to conference for 
reconciliation—unless the Senate is willing to ac- 


cept the House bill 
* ~ 7 


Scope of Labor Relations Bill 

Labor hopes ride high as the President signs 
the National Labor Relations Bill providing for 
collective bargaining under the supervision of a 
Federal board. 

Aim of the law is to equalize bargaining 
strength by offsetting through Federal aid the 
power of economic coercion said to be possessed 
by employers. 

In approving the measure, the President adds 
two words of sober caution. 

First, he admonishes, the law will not stop all 
labor disputes, but may eventually eliminate one 
major cause of them. 

Second, he reminds the nation, the statute is 
applicable only when violation of the right of col- 
lective bargaining would butden or obstruct in- 
terstate commerce. 

x * * 


Two Bank Bills; House and Senate 
Cleavage of opinion over Federal control of 
credit comes into the open as a new Senate 





. Wide World 
“WE'RE IN THE ARMY NOW” 
As the War and Navy Departments begin their 
program to enlist 60,000 additional men in the 
military service, thousands of men from all 
parts of the country rush to the recruiting sta- 
tions to join the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps. 


Banking Bill—differing from the measure passed 
by the House—is reported from committee in a 
form given to it largely by Senator Carter Glass 
(Dem.). of Virginia. 

The House bill sets up a virtual central bank, 
with a Federally controlled board clothed with 
broad powers to govern the price and “ease” of 
money, being made arbiter over rediscount rates. 
“open market operations,” reserve requirements 
and eligibility of assets for rediscounting. 

In contrast, the Senate bill insulates the Board 
from Administration control, qualifies its au- 
thority over rediscount rates and “open market 
operations,” and permits tightening of reserve 
requirements, forbidding their liberalization 
from present standards. To banks would be re- 
stored the privilege of underwriting securities, a 
right withdrawn after the panic days of 1933. 
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Revenue Capacity of Taxes On Wealth 

Full speed ahead on the tax-the-wealth pro- 
gram. 

Such is the word that goes from the White 
House to Administration supporters in the House, 
where two weeks of committee hearings are 
scheduled to begin shortly. 

In prospect is a shift of emphasis from wealth 
distribution to production of revenue. What this 
means is lowering of the point at which income 
tax increases and inheritance imposts begin. 

Estimated yield at the rates first proposed 
would cover only 10 per cent of the current 
deficit. Added to this consideration is the press- 
ing need of higher revenues as the hoped-for 
end of relief expenditures recedes farther into the 
future. 


Shall ICC Control Water Traffic? 

Shall water carriers be added to the railroads 
in subjection to regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission? 

This question divides’the Senate, debating for 
and against the Wheeler Water Carrier Bill, a 
measure recommended by the Administration as 
a step toward one unifieu transportation system. 

Feared by some carriers and by farm groups is 
an increase in ship freight rates, which would at 
once favor the competitive position of railroads 
and add to farmers’ transportation costs. “The 
ICC is rail-minded,” Say these groups. 

Rail interests reply that water carriers are 
now subsidized through the improvement of 
waterways at public expense. 

To which contention farm 


spokesmen reply 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 
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Current Happenings and What They Mean 7 + 














that the bill would continue the benefit of 
such subsidy to large industries having their own 
waterway shipment facilities. The companies are 
not affected by the bill. Common carriers alone, 
they assert, and the general public using them, 


are penalized. 
nN: oe - 


Creating Jobs for the Jobless 

All is in readiness for the dirt to begin flying 
a’s 100,000 work relief projects receive Presiden- 
tial approval. These call for expenditure of half 
the total fund of four billion dollars. 

Estimated employment provided by these proj- 
ects: One million persons. This leaves another 
2,500,000 persons to be taken care of with the 
other half of the fund. How can this be done? 

The answer is that new projects must involve 
little cost for materials. Hence, few large public 
works, emphasis on “farm to market” roads in- 
stead of expensive highways, a large proportion 
of small projects and jobs for white collar 
workers. 

ot vee 


Making the AAA “Court-Proof” 

To give more power to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, to redefine its powers 
so as to make them “court-proof,” and to bar 
suits for recovery of processing taxes, amend- 
ments to the AAA Act are reported favorably 
from Senate committee. 

Two provisions approved by the House are 
omitted from the Senate committee’s recommen- 
dations. Neither is desired by the Administra- 
tion. 

One is the export subsidy clause, which would 
have permitted one-third of tariff proceeds to 
be used as a bonus to exporters of farm prod- 
ucts, thereby lowering the prices charged and 
enabling American products to compete more 
readily in world markets. 

The other would have given authority to raise 
tariffs on incoming products that threaten to 
interfere with the farm control program. 


*x* * * 


Lobbies: Governmental and Others 
“Caught between the pressure of two powerful 
“lobbies,” contending for and against the Utility 
Holding Company bill, the House votes an in- 
vestigation into the sources, methods and costs 
of the campaigns. A similar investigation by the 
Senate is recommended by committee, with $150,- 
000 to pay the expense. 

The two alleged lobbies: Utility interests 
against the bill and the Administration for it. 

Says the Administration: “Utilities are using 
the money of stockholders and consumers to 
finance the greatest campaign of misrepresenta- 
tion in the history of the country.” 

Reply utility interests: “The implications con- 
tained in the five billion dollar White House lobby 
constitute the most sinister peril to our demo- 
cratic form of Government that has ever threat- 
ened our people.” 


WORRIED OVER THE TRIPLE A 
A mounting number of attacks upon the 
legality of the AAA causes considerable un- 
easiness in Administration circles. Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace (left), and AAA Ad- 
ministrator Davis confer on ways and means 
of saving the AAA. 











Bar to Redress on Gold Bonds 

To get rid once for all of the bugaboo of suits 
against the -Government for payment of “gold 
clause” bonds at 169-cent dollars, a bill is intro- 
duced into the Senate at the President’s request, 
having two main provisions. These are: 

1—To withdraw the Government’s consent to 
be sued on the bonds. 

2.—To offer to all holders the choice of ex- 
changing them for similar bonds minus the gold 
clause or to accept cash in exchange. 

With more than 10 billion dollars’ worth of 
“gold clause” bonds outstanding, what are the 
chances of any large demand for cash in their 
place? 

Practically none, sincdfehgse bonds are selling 
above par on the market. 


* ak x 


To Keep America Out of War 

Exercising long-range forethought to keep 
America out of war, a House committee reports 
favorably a bill to impose severe penalties on 
Americans extending loans or credits to the 
Government or citizens of any warring nations, 
allies of the United States alone excepted. 

Says Representative Frank L. Kloeb (Dem.), 
of Ohio, author of the bill: 

“Loans to nations in armed conflict is the 
spearhead of the entire neutrality problem.” 

Theory behind the bill is that loans to a 
watring nation create an American interest in 
victory for the borrower. Next step is propa- 





ganda to influence public opinion and unleash 
the incalculable forces of national pride. Then 
war is near. 

The State Department, 
problem, remains silent. 


long studying the 
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Pullman Porters and Maids 

A case study on choosing an agency for col 
lective bargaining, showing the role of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board in the peaceable settle- 
ment of a threatentd conflict: 

Two unions, one of Pullman Company porters 
and the other of Pullman porters and maids, con- 
tend for the right to represent all porters and 
maids as their bargaining agency. The porters’ 
union presents some 5,000 authorizations in sup- 
port of its claim; maids and porters counter with 
2,054 authorizations for their organigation. 

The Mediation Board investigates, finds 20 per 
cent of employes have signed up with both sides. 
Ordered is a special election. The result: Port- 
ers’ union wins by 5,391 to 1,422; is authorized to 
bargain for the entire group. 
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Divergent Views on National Deficit 

Uncle Sam closes his books for the fiscal year 
which came to an end on June 30. How does he 
stand? 

In the red by 3,575 million dollars. 

Pessimists note that the deficit is almost as 
large as total receipts, which came to 3,800 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Optimists point out that the deficit is 414 mil- 
lion dollars less than for the previous year and 
1,294 million dollars less than the budget esti- 
mate. 

+ - Ss 


Survey of Railway Finance Methods 

All is in readiness for an investigation into the 
methods of financial control ovér railroads, as 
Transportation Coordinator Joseph B. Eastmah 
selects 18 roads for the scrutiny of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee. 

Under Senate resolution, the Committee will 
study railroad holding companies, their affiliates 
and subsidiaries, and their connections with 
banking houses, so as to show the part that 
financial influence plays in railroad management. 
Purpose is “to correct any conditions, either by 
legislation or otherwise, which may be found in 
need of correction.” ; ae 


* * * 


Interlocking Directorates Forbidden 

To break asunder the interlocking director- 
Ships among the nation’s communication com- 
panies, an order goes out from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission requi¥ing that no officer 
or director may serve as such in more than one 
company. 

The reason assigned: Such interlocking direc- 
torates are not in the public interest. 
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Official attention is being given to 
the idea of starting an anti-trust 
suit of sufficient importance to at- 
tract national attention. This 
would fit in with the current offi- 


cial frowning upon “bigness” in 
business. 

x - ~ 
That— 


Some of the Members of the House 
say if the decks are cleared of 
other legistation to make way for 
the tax program, there may be an 
adjournment of Congress about 
Sept. 1, if the bill is pressed to 
enactment, or about Aug. 1, if the 
tax bill should lead to too pro- 
longed debate and be deferred to 
next session. 


* * * 


That— 

Under present plans the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation is defi- 
nitely on the way toward liquida- 
tion. Seeing the impending fate of 
the agency, some of its high offi- 
cials have obtained transfers to 
other bureaus. 


* * * 
That 


Relief agencies are getting around 
the rule requiring the payment of 


threatened to prevent the hiring 
of needed experts, by paying cer- 
tain employes high salaries out of 
funds allocated for administrative 
expense. 


That— 

The Treasury tried to keep it a 
secret that it was building a gold 
vault in Kentucky by using old 
PWA funds for that purpose. When 
a reporter found it out Secretary 
Morgenthau congratulated him but 
at the same time said he was sorry 
it was discovered. 


> * * 


That— 

A group of lawyers from an island 
possession of the United States is 
collecting nearly $500,000 in fees 
for negotiating an apportionment 
of processing tax revenue that 
would have been apportioned any- 
way under the law. 


* * * 


That— 

Negotiations for trade deals with 
foreign nations are being held up 
because foreign negotiators do not 
like to work in the Summer. Bar- 
gaining is put off until Fall on 
some important trades. 





Several deals are under way with 
Russia to sell that country cotton 
now held by the producers’ pool 
and managed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


That- 

The Resettlement Administrtaion 
may soon announce a series of 
projects which will put it in the 
foreground of the work relief pro- 
gram, rather than among the lag- 


gard agencies, as it has been 
painted recently. It has been 
completing a large amount of field 
survey work without benefit of 
publicity. 

™« 7 * 
That— 


The RFC is waiting until the time 
is more “propitious” before it offers 
any more of its PWA bonds for 
public sale. 


That 

Just about all NRA employes now 
being released, are finding other 
New Deal jobs wherever they have 
“political clearance”—which means 
approval ot their Congressmen and 
other party officials. 


The policy of RFC—world’s biggest 
bank—is aimed at. liquidation of 
its loans by forcing financially 
strong borrowers to look to private 
banks for credit when their loans 
mature. 


That— 

The Senate bill, sponsored by ;the 
Federal Coordinator of Transpor- 
tation, to put interstate motor bus 
and trucks under ICC regulation 
will be submitted by a subcommit- 
tee to the full House Interstate 
Commerce Committee this week 
but there is no assurance of its ‘en- 
actment at this session. 


* * 


That— 

George Peek, formerly foreign 
trade adviser to the President, had 
much to do with inducing , the 
House to vote for a plan to sub- 
sidize farm product exports, and 
that Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, who opposes Mr. Peek, had 
much to do with inducing‘ the 
Senate committee to strike out 
that plan. Peek-Hull differences 
over foreign trade policy continue 
back of the scenes. 
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Latest National Economy Plan 

Picture of a planned economy for making 
maximum use of the nation’s industrial equip- 
ment asset forth in a bill to be sponsored by 
the American Federation of Labor 

Licensing of all business by a Federal Com- 
mission, only business so licensed being per- 
mitted to use interstate transportation. An ex- 
ception would be made of agriculture 

Governmental operation of businesses whose 
licenses are revoked. 

A National Planning Council to make rec- 
ommendations to the Licensing Commission 
with a view to encouraging maximum industria! 
performance. 

Earnings of industry to be equitably divided 
so as to insure the maximum increase of pur- 
chasing power 

Outlawing unfair competitive and labor prac- 
tices; use of child labor’and refusal to bargain 
collectively, would be covered. 


* ck é 


Start of Project for Harnessing Tides 

The initial explosion is touched off in con- 
struction of the world’s first project for harness- 
ing the tides to the service of man. 

The project, a part of the work relief program, 
is on Passamaquoddy Bay in Maine, where un- 
usually high tides and the favorable location of 
connecting bays permit impounding of water by 
dams, the development of some 200,000 horse- 
power of electricity. Estimated cost—37 million 
dollars. 

Will the power be cheap, susceptible for use as 
a “yardstick?” The answer is “No.” 

The project is economically feasible, in the view 
of the Federal Power Commission, only on the 


Underwood & U.acderwood 


“WE WANT A VOLUNTARY CODE" 


Axtell J. Byles, president of the American 
Petroleum Institute, offers a code to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and asks that body to | 
approve the code as a fair trade practice | 
agreement for the oil industry. 
| 





consideration that workers would have to be sup- 
ported from relief funds in any case; hence their 
labor entails no extra cost to the Government. 
A survey is under way on the possibilities of find- 
ing a market for the newly developed power 


* * * 


Defects in Voluntary Oil Code 

The Petroleum Institute joins the long list of 
industries seeking to have the Federal Trade 
Commission or the NRA approve voluntary codes 
of fair business practice drawn up by the mem- 
bers of the industries. 

To such inquiries these bodies give study. not 
approval, being warned by the Attorney General 
that labor provisions could not be enforced; 
others, possibly so and possibly not 

Meanwhile the cloak industry reverts to a de- 
vice effective in the days of the Blue Eagle—the 
use of labels indicating production under fair 
labor conditions. What is lacking, however, is 
any means of compelilng retailers to confine their 
purchases to goods so produced. 


* 1K *K 


Coal and Constitution 

To clarify the Supreme Court's interpretation 
of Federal power under the Constitution, as 
given in the NRA decision, the President asks 
Congress to enact the Guffey Coal bill, doubt- 
ful though its validity is admitted to be 

The bill would authorize a Government com- 
mission to set quotas for soft coal production 
and to fix prices and wages, enforcement being 
based on a taxation device. 

Urges the President: The need of the meas- 
ure is pressing; the nation’s interests are at 
stake; opinions on the law’s validity are nu- 
merous and conflicting; let the Court take the 
responsibility for saying the Government may 
not act. 


Se SS 


Abyssinia’s Plea to Uncle Sam 

From Abyssinia, signer of the Paris Peace Pact 
threatened with invasion by Italy. a second signer 
of the pact, comes an appeal to the United States, 
co-originator of the pact which outlaws war as 
an instrument of national policy. 

One effect of the agreement is to confer on all 
signers the “legal” right to protest when any sig- 
natory violates its obligation to keep the peace. 
That is the 1ight to which Abyssinia is appealing 
in asking America to take part in consultation 
over the issue 

Replies the Department of State: “The United 
States would be loath to believe that either coun- 
try would resort to other than pacific means as 
a method of dealing with the controversy.” 
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(Continued from Page 1.) 


of a poorly written law. But 
this only proves that the New 
Deal experimentation has cost 
us valuable time in reopening 
capital markets so sorely needed 
for recovery. 


Even today, however, the lat- 

est figures show that out of 
all the large capital offerings, 
less than five per cent of the 
total furnished new money. The 
job of refinancing maturing 
bonds is, of course, vital and is 
a necessary first step but it 
should not becloud our recogni- 
tion of the fact that new capital 
is not coming in for the long 
term money market as rapidly as 
it should. 


7, FF 


The outlook in 
HOUSE ACTION. 1 is respect is, to 
REJUVENATES be sure, improving. 
ALL MARKETS It is not fair to at- 
tribute all _the 
blame for delay to the Securities 
Act. Uncertain conditions pro- 
duced by Congress and the New 
Deal have been largely responsi- 
ble. That’s why the substantial 
majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives last week in favor 
of the protection of property 
as against confiscation puts new 
life into the whole capital sys- 
tem. 


Investors are naturally timid 

about buying securities in 
companies whose management 
can be controlled or intimidated 
by government bureau chiefs. 
They are slow to put their sav- 
ings in companies which could 
be destroyed overnight by legis- 
lative fiat. Action of the House 
of Representatives, therefore, 
plus the Supreme Court’s unani- 
mous opinion on the NRA have 
produced and will continue to 
produce healthful effects in the 
realm of business and finance. 
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Recovery is 
CAPITAL NOW nerely a syno- 
COMING OUT nym for recon- 
OF HIDING _ struction. After a 
debacle like the 
post-war period in the history of 
the world, new capital must 
be made available to replace 
capital washed out by the vicissi- 
tudes of the depression. If Con- 
gress really wanted to do some- 
thing immediately helpful for re- 
covery it would ask Chairman 
Kennedy for suggestions as to 
how the Act could be further 
amended to increase capital fi- 
nancing without impairing those 
New Deal objectives which re- 
late to fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion in the sale of securities. 
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Congress is anx- 
TAX PROGRAM ious oe go home 
LIKELY TO BE and it looks as if 
POSTPONED the tax program 
will go over till 
next session. The House will 
take the initiative in postponing 
action. It will do so because the 
more it studies the fragmentary 
proposals laid down by the 
President the more it will come 
to realize that a comprehensive 
job on the tax problem should be 
undertaken and not just a nibble 
or two for the sake of share-the- 
wealth demagoguery. 


When the banking bill is 

passed by the Senate, as 
seems likely in the next ten days 
and the utility holding bill has 
come out of conference, there 
will be a spontaneous drive for 
adjournment at once and a recon- 
vening of Congress in November. 


This would give time enough 

to make the new taxes effec- 
tive for the present calendar 
year and yet would afford an 
opportunity to develop a well- 
balanced program to raise at least 
50 per cent of the money needed 
to balance the budget in 1936 or 
1937, the remaining 50 per cent to 
come from a pruning of expendi- 
tures. 

The President’s attitude in 

signing the Wagner bill and 
his latest letter to the House 
Ways and Means Committee 
urging the passage of the Guffey 
bill, even though he himself _re- 
veals doubts as to constitution- 
ality, is an unfortunate chapter 
in the history of our country but 
in a broad sense this cannot 
prove disturbing because neither 
the Guffey bill nor the Wagner 
bill will ever get clear of the 
court injunctions aimed at their 


unconstitutionality. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 





[A National Theater 
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To Advance Culture 
HE AMERICAN National Theater 
and Academy, an institution in- 
tended by its sponsors to be a major 
agency in this nation’s cultural ad- 
vancement, was established last 
week. 

At present the project is in the 
formative stage. It was given a 
legal status by President Roosevelt’s 
signature ‘ast week of 9 bill incor- 
porating 45 social leaders for the 
purpose of organizing an “art for 
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It is outlined in the legislation 
approved by the President as a pri- 
vate, non -profit institution. 

Major purposes are listed as the 
presentation of “highest type” pro- 
ductions and stimulation of interest 
in drama “as an art belonging both 
to the theater and to literature.” 





A Revival of Travel 


to Foreign Lands 


OMETHING like 10,000 more peo- 
ple traveled abroad this last fiscal 


| year (ending June 30) than during 





the previous year. The passport di- 
vision of the State Department esti- 
mates that this indicates a jump of 
close to 10 per cent over the num- 
ber of passports issued for the pre- 
vious fiscal period. The rise began 
in February and extended through 
June, the usual busy period. 

According to official quarters, 
steamship companies are indicat- 
ing as much as a 60 per cent in- 
crease in business during this pe- 
riod as compared with the year be- 
fore. 

The Passport Division was unwill- 
ing to assign any particular reason 
for the apparent increase in travel. 
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A New Post-war High 


In Federal Personnel 


curred in the Washington bureaus, | 


which now list 102,539 employes. 
The all-time record. for Federal 
employment was set in November, 


‘EDERAL employment during May | 1918, when 917,760 persons were at 


reached another new high for | 


60,000 Men Wanted: 
Army, Navy Build Up, 


the post-war period, with 712,112 
workers on the pay roll. 
Net payment to these employes, 


the Civil Service Commission  re- 


ports, was $108,226,537 in May, at 
the, rate of more than one and one- 
quarter billion dollars annually. 
The number of employes in Fed- 
eral offices is now 145,126 above em- 
ployment in March, 1933. 
A large share of the gain has oc- 





work for the national government. 








RECRUITING Stations opened on 
July 1 for the “big drive” to add 

some 60,000 men to Uncle Sam’s 

land, sea and air fighting forces. 
By mandate of the $860,682,549 ap- 





propriations just awarded the ser- 
vice branches by Congress, person- 
nel is to be increased as follows: the 
Army from 118,000 to 165,000: the 
Navy from 82,500 to 93,500; the 
Marine Corps from 14,900 to 16,000. 

Officer strength also is to be in- 
creased. Some 600 new cadets will 
be quartered at West Point, and 250 
new officers will be named to the 
Marine Corps. Navy officers will be 
increased from 5,499 to 6,531. 

In starting the recruiting drive, 
President Roosevelt made it plain 
that CCC camps are not to be used 
as “feeders” for the new service 
ranks. 


art’s sake” national theater. 




















MEHE happiest fate that can be- 
fall a man is to be born an 
American and to be equal to 
an American’s opportunities. And, if 
there is one day better than any other 
day to be born on, it would seem to be 
the Fourth of July. 

Hiram Walker was born in Douglas, 
Massachusetts, forty years to the day 
after the Declaration of Independence 
was signed, born without the handicap of 
any special advantages. 

We pay this tribute 
to his memory, not so 
much because he was a 
world-famous figure at 
83, but because in these 
times it seems of special 
significance that he was 
a failure at 41. 

His first business ven- 
ture was a tannery that 
was wiped out by fire, 
and his second was a 
grocery business that 


“CANADIAN CLUB” 
-..the original Hiram 
Walker distillery, at 
Walkerville, Ontario, 
erected in 1857. 


was wrecked in the 
panic of the ’50’s. But 
he remained true to the 
American tradition that failures are the 
most useful ingredients of success. 





New American Home... Hiram Warxer’s Disticery 
at Peoria, Illinois... dedicated on July gth, 1934. It was 
built at a cost of over $7,000,000 and is the world’s largest. 
most modern and best-equipped distillery. 
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Birthplace of 





In 1857, operating with the faith and 
vision that survives limited resources, he 
laid the foundation of a distillery des- 
tined to become the largest independent 
business of its kind in the world. 
A Life-long American 

Hiram Walker, born an American, lived 
and died an American citizen. He 
couldn’t forget he was born on the 4th 
of July...and when one year ago we 
completed the greatest monument to 
his memory, the open- 
ing ceremonies and the 
“old man’s” birthday 
naturally came together. 

For, the great seven 
million dollar Hiram 
Walker Distillery, at 
Peoria, Illinois, the larg- 
est plant of its kind in 





the world, was dedicated to the memory 
of the founder on the 118th anniversary 
of the founder...July 4th, 1934. 

Now, it is true, as Emerson says, that 
a great institution is the lengthened 
shadow of one man. But it is also the 
composite shadow of many men, who 
carry on and perpetuate the heritage of 
one man’s foresight and enterprise and 
thereby prove how well and true the 
founder built. 

Today, the two great Hiram Walker 
organizations, one in America and one 
in Canada...one operating the largest 
distillery in the world at Peoria, the other 
conducting the original plant at Walker- 
ville, Ontario, now grown to enormous 
proportions . . . testify to the devotion 
and loyalty of succeeding generations to 
the faith and principles of the founder. 
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The Glorious Fourth 
In Nation's Capital 


Celebrations There Have Seldom 
Been as Colorful as Elsewhere 


T isn’t often that the head of the nation takes 
part in the celebration of the nation’s birth- 
day at the nation’s Capital. Somehow or other 
from the earliest days the President managed to 
find himself elsewhere. This year he was at 
home but there was no traditional public func- 
tion for him to perform. 

The pattern for Independence Day hullaballoo 
seems to have been set early. It probably 
wasn’t intentional on the part of John Adams 
when he prescribed a program for the occasion 
but he did make a prediction on the “First 
Fourth” that has come true. He wrote on that 
day, or perhaps it was the next, in 1776, that 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence 
would henceforward be acclaimed “with pomp 
and parade, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, 
and illumination from one end of the continent 
to the other.” 

Incidentally this statement revealed a plenti- 
tude of faith in the nation’s growth to use the 
word “continent” when we consider that the 
United States occupied such a small portion of 
it then. 


OUR FIRST GLORIOUS FOURTH 


On the first Fourth—of course there was no 
Washington then—it is said that a part of the 
festivities was given particular zest by the play- 
ing of patriotic tunes by members of a Hessian 
band captured the previous December at 
Trenton. 

One of the earliest celebrations in the Capital 
took place while George Washington was alive 
and he was invited to review troops, attend 





-Wide World 
A MELON TO SLICE 
An 84-pound watermelon is received at the 
White House by Marvin McIntyre, Assistant 
Secretary to the Executive, from Miss Fannie 


watermelon queen of Georgia. 


Megahee, 
special church services and finally enjoy a ban- 
quet at which 14 toasts were drunk, the last to 
him. It was so full of praise that it is said he 
rose at its conclusion, bowed hastily, and im- 
mediately departed the scene. 


PARADES IN THOSE DAYS 


In the earlier days there were parades in which 
the Presidents took part with speeches at the 
Capitol and open house at the White House. 

In 1820 grandiose plans were made by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government, which included 
inviting the three living ex-Presidents and Pres- 
ident Monroe. But both Adams and Jefferson 
wrote that they were too ill to come. Madison 
likewise penned a long communication but didn’t 
accept. Six years later Adams and Jefferson 
passed away on the nation’s birthday though 
the Capital did not hear the sad news until 
later. 

The ceremony in connection with breaking 
ground which symbolized the opening of a di- 
rect water route from the Capital to the West 
overshadowed all else on the Fourth of July, 
1828. The Chesapeake & Ohio Canal was of- 
ficially opened by the President and, from de- 
scriptions, it must have been a beautiful as 
well as an impressive affair, with hundreds of 
boats filling the Potomac. 


ON THE CENTENNIAL DATE 


Great efforts were made to make the centen- 
nial year, 1876, the occasion of an especially 
brilliant ceremony in the national Capital, but 
the accounts in the yellowing pages of the Wash- 
ington Chronicle was somewhat sarcastic. 

“Several of our more patriotic citizens,” it 
said, “illuminated their places of business” but 
“the action of Congress in passing a tax bill in 
its present offensive shape” was offered as the 
possible reason for “the poverty of the decora- 
tions.” 

There were however “an extraordinary num- 
ber of drunkards” in evidence, a bad runaway, 
a fire, one man shot, a sunstroke and plenty of 
minor accidents. 

The only relieving note in the record of the 
day was the account of the church services and 
the sack races. Incidentally the same issue of 
the paper reported from Salt Lake City that 
Scout Muggins Taylor had just brought the 
word of the death of Custer and all his men. 
That was a blow to many who remembered the 
dashing figure as he appeared in the great re- 
view following the end of the Civil War. 

Ten years later the day passed much the same 
although it was less lugubriously reported and 
from then on there was little change except, as 
one commentator remarked, there was less ora- 
tory and more noise. 
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A delegation of Senators from the Western States call on the President to urge a speedy allocation of funds for the promotion of a large reclama- 


tion project in their States. 


Left to right: Senators Pat McCarran, of Nevada; Carl A. Hatch and Dennis Chavez, of New Mexico; Lewis Schwel- 
lenbach, of Washington; Edward R. Burke, of Nebraska; James P. Pope, of Idaho; and Homer T. Bone, of Washington. 

















In the Executive Offices 


THE HARDY CHRONICLER whose 

task, last week, was to gaze across 
the sizzling asphalt at the White 
House, the President and his entour- 
age could not but rub his eyes and 
wonder whether this somewhat 
grotesque caravanserai of men and 
events which he saw march before 
him was perhaps a bit distorted by 
the dancing heat waves that en- 
veloped them? 

There was the epic battle of the 
utilities, now to be sure all but for- 
gotten amid the tumult and shout- 
ing over the)House investigation of 
the lobbies, .But before the smoke 
clouds had faded they assumed 
strange, Garguantuan shapes like 
elongated shadows on a screen. 

Then there was the serio-comic 
“filibuster” engineered by the Presi- 
dent himself when he wore down his 
questioners and left them properly 
speechless after a shower of works 
progress statistics. And finally to 
cap it all a quotation that started 
the interpreters. 


“A FAMOUS VICTORY” 


By the time the Press first saw 
the President, the famous “death- 
sentence” had been emphatically 
remitted by the House. Before ques- 
tions, pertinent or impertitent, 
could be raised, the President was 
reading a list in minutiae of the 
work progress projects recom- 
mended for Georgia. This, he said, 
he would continue until his audi- 
tors were tired. 

After a dozen colored school- 
houses, community centers, roads 
and bridges had been enumerated 
the shout of “tired” went up. But 
the President didn’t stop. He even 
rode over the weary cry of “Ex- 
hausted, Mr. President.” 

Everybody knew what he was do- 
ing, but it was taken in good part. 
At last came the pause that re- 
freshed memories, and someone 
asked for comment on the utility 
vote. With privilege to quote, the 
President. answered: 

“Why, that I cannot tell,’ said 
he, ‘but ’twas a famous victory.’” 

The verses were identified as the 
closing lines of Southey’s “After 
Blenheim,” wherein it will be* re- 
called the Old Kaspar conversed 
with his two grandchildren, Wilhel- 
mine and Peterkin, on the subject 
of the battle in which the British 
put the French to rout. 


SOUTHEY’S VERSE 
Thumting authologies the curious 
discovered the context: 


“They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won; 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun: 
But things like that you know must be 
After a famous victory. 


“Great praise the Duke of Marlboro won, 
And our good Prinve Eugene.” 
“Why ‘twas a very wicked thing 

Said little Wilhelmine. 
“Nay... nay... my little girl,” quoth he, 
“It was a famous victory.” 


“And everybody prassed the Duke 
Who this great fight did win.” 

“But what good came of it at last?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

“Why that I cannot tell,” said he, 
“But ‘twas a famous victory.” 


So what? 
To some the reference indicated 
clearly, as had been hinted ear- 





lier, that the utilities’ “great vic- 
tory” was a little less significant to 
the President. There were those who 
declared he had merely demanded 
more than he hoped for in accord- 
ance with that ancient ruse de 
guerre which loudly calls for an ell 
when it only hopes for an inch, 
Others, less well disposed to the Ad- 
ministration, pointed with no little 
satisfaction to the anti-Administra- 
tion vote which counted among its 


protagonists the Speaker of thes 
House, the usually loyal Joe Byrns”” 


and Representative Rayburn, whose 
name co-titles the bill. 


JOBS FOR 2,000,000? 


The wéek’s first visitation,was a 
group calling in the interest of 
rural constituents and demanding 
a $600,000,000 farm-to-market road 
program. Representative Utterback, 
of Iowa, the spokesman, estimated 
that the plan would give jobs to 
2,000,000 rural unemployed. The 
farmers would furnish their own 
machinery and material, and 90 
cents of every dollar spent would go 
into wages. 

Curly-haired champion of the 
veterans, Representative Patman of 
Texas, was on the heels of the road- 
builders with a proposal for re- 
settling former soldiers on South- 
ern farms. At present little is being 
Said-on the subject, but veterans 
who reach Washington are urged to 
leave for Florida, where they are 
placed in camps, not always to their 
satisfaction. But there isn’t going 
to be any duplication of the bonus 
marchers if the Administration can 
help it, and Florida will stand for it. 

Two La Follettes were on the call- 
ing list—the Senator and the Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin. They bore, for 
what use it might be to the Ad- 
ministration, the work relief plan 
which their State Legislature had 
managed to defeat by one vote. 
There was the Monday mixture of 
fiscal matters and sandwiches at the 
Presidential desk with Secretary 
Morgenthau the guest as usual. 


NOT A BLUE MONDAY 


The Allotment Board met and de- 
parted as its publicity man read a 
long statement of recommended 
projects which many of the com- 
mentators chose to write off as so 
much more “leaf-raking,” some- 
thing that had its sequel at the next 
press conference. 

Then the real matter of the mo- 
ment was discussed. Representa- 
tive Rankin came in with the news 
that the Utilities bill had met its 
first Waterloo—or rather its Blen- 
heim. The President expressed a 
“hope” for better luck at the next 
skirmish and Representative Ran- 
kin rashly predicted it. 

The next day another full agenda 
showed no evidence in the subjects 
to be discussed of the question par- 
amount. Senator McNary, Repub- 
lican, of Oregon, talked Bonneville 
dam. The other “must” legislation, 
the banking bill, was the subject of 
a call from Marriner Eccles, head 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
Secretary Morgenthau, but the 
other visits — including Governor 


OM 


Poindexter’s, of Hawaii—were re- 
ported as routine affairs. 

Meanwhile telephones’ between 
the House and the White House 
were busy and liaison men were on 
the go, though to little avail. Then 
the holding companies won again 
by a high, wide and handsome ma- 
jority. The only hope left was the 
conference. And, said Senator 
Wheeler after his talk with the 
President, if the “death sentence” 

t there it would be taken to the 

ntey. 

Meanwhile the _ banking bill, 
emerging apparently badly cut in 
the hands of Senator Glass’ sub- 
eommittee, seemed, nevertheless to 
contain enough, of its pristine vigor 
to be satisfactory—as far as it went 
—to the Administration. 


WORK-RELIEF ALLOCATION 


Wednesday, as we noted, began 
with the conference and the reading 
of the minutes—which seemed like 
hours—on the Allotment Board's 
recommendations for the State of 
Georgia, chosen as proof that real 
work and not “boon-dogling” was 
contemplated. Also the “clarifying” 
statement, the variant functions of 
PWA—Publiec Works Administration, 
in case you have forgotten your 
alphabet—and WPA—Works Prog- 
ress Administration — under Secre- 
tary Ickes and Administrator Hop- 
kins, respectively. 

Chairman Jesse Jones of the RFC 
started the parade of visitors that 
continued until late in the after- 
noon, when it was announced that 
the President expected to make no 
plans for the Fourth other than a 
conference on the subject of his 
new tax plan. 

July Fourth arrived with inter- 
mittent noise and a good deal of 
heat. Newspaper men who had 
dreamed of a holiday “with the lid 
on,” had to stand for long hours in 
the sunny court about the fountain 
at the east entrance waiting for the 
gathering to dissolve. 

The cooling shadow of the front 
portico was out of reach, for no one 
can enter the front’ door of the 
White House without a drawbridge. 
A great moat gapes where the drive 
once was, excavations in cennection 
with the renovation of kitchen and 
basement. 

When at last the group emerged, 
Chairman Doughton predicted 
enough work to keep Congress busy 
well up to Labor Day. As intimated 
earlier, the tax plan was to reach 
further down into the lower brackets 
and hit the higher ones harder. 


LABOR BILL SIGNED 


Next morning, before the Presi- 
dent left the White House for his 
office, he signed the Wagner Labor 
Bill which he explained in an ac- 
companying statement. He signed it 
without ceremony, using only two 
pens, one of which went to Senator 
Wagner and the other to William 
Green, President of the A. F. of L. 

The morning was varied by a visit 
from Mrs. Roosevelt hurrying past, 
but not fast enough to evade a 
handshake from at least one visi- 
tor. A crowd of red-neckerchiefed 
boy scouts, an advance guard of the 
thousands about to assemble here 
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next month for their jamboree, 
gave a little color to the scene. 


A DISCUSSION OF MAPS 


Undersecretary Tugwell, head of 
Rural Rehabilitation, and Dr. Silcox, 
forestry expert, were the first callers. 
They spread their maps over the 
Oval Office floor at the President's 
feet and discoursed long on erosion 
and similar topics. 

Francis Biddle ,head of the former 
National Labor Relations Board, 
came to say godbye. He will not 
serve with the organization included 
in the new set-up under the Wagner 
bill, but is leaving to resume his law 
practice in Philadelphia. He said he 
had had a good time and wished he 
didn’t have to go. 


TO SAVE OUR FORESTS 


The Press conference on Friday 
was not overcrowded, its tempo 
was peaceful and its temper genial. 
Chiefly the President discoursed on 
the visit of Senator Fletcher the 
previous day, revealing in some de- 
tail certain phases of the banking 
bill. And in great detail the plan 
for forest credit, a scheme that un- 
doubtedly woke a responsive chord 
in the President’s tree-loving soul. 

The plan would provide loans for 
timber growers who would agree to 
cut no more each year than ma- 
tured on their property and the 
hope was to achieve within a gen- 
eration, a balance of the production 
and consumption. 

For the rest the news was that the 
nation was answering Ethiopia's 
plea for aid in the Italian imbrog- 
lio and that the White House win- 
dows had provided an excellent 
view of the previous day’s pyrotech- 
nics. 

The “Sequoia” was to house the 
President Saturday night, with em- 
barkation at Annapolis and return 
late Sunday evening. For the rest 
of the Summer, no plans at all. 

H. R. BAuKHAGE. 
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How the White House 
Defeats the Heat 


Air-cooling System in Offices; 
Guards Shed Heavy Uniforms 


S CONGRESS and the President settle down 

to fight it out along these lines if it takes all 

Summer, the Oldest Inhabitant shrugs his shoul- 
ders at the suggestion that they are martyrs. 

He insists that, whether or not you'll believe 
him when he says that the sun isn’t as hot as it 
used to be, you'll have to admit that Uncle Sam 
has done a lot to fool Uncle Sol. 

Now, take this air-cooling. Time was when 
they used to have to send Government clerks 
home early from work on account of the heat, 
and now if they have to send them home at all 
it’s to don a sweater. Many of the offices. in- 
cluding the Capitol and the White House—the 
work-rooms, anyhow—are twenty degrees or so 
lower than outdoors in the shade. 


ADVENT OF WHITE CLOTHES 


The Oldest Inhabitant exaggerates a little, 
for even this writer recalls that twenty years 
ago a stranger arriving in the city was surprised 
at the number of tropical suits to be seen. Of 
course that was partly due to officials in foreign 
service or officers on foreign duty who had 
learned the tricks of the Tropics and brought 
them home. But the general public was dress- 
ing in white and varying shades of “flimsies” 
long before most cities except those of the deep 
South. 

One noted white silit was worn by Secretary 
Bryan. It was at the time when he was being 
cross-questioned about his income—he was do- 
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COOL CLOTHES, WARM GREETING 
How the President keeps cool in Washington’s 
hot weather, A seersucker suit to supplement 
the air conditioning system in the White House, 
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ing the Chautauqua then—but the price of his 
suit he admitted without questioning. It was a 
wonderful thing to behold and was large even 
for Mr. Bryan's ample figure. It cost around 
three dollars, he said, and looked it. 


MONO i 


In those days the White House policemen had 
to struggle through the Summer in heavy black 
serge tunics. Those posted out of sight were per- 
mitted to remove their coats, but those “up 
front” couldn’t. Even if it had been de rigeur 
to expose a shirt in such a place, the pistol that 
adorned each hip would have looked too bel- 
ligerent. 


COOLING THE WHITE HOUSE 


Last year alpaca coats were issued to the 
guardians of the White House and this year air- 
cooling was put in. Eventually the whole of the 
White House proper probably will be air-cooled. 
At present all the offices are. But when 200 
newspaper men crowd the lobby, the animal 
heat keeps one jump ahead of the thermostat, 
and when the crowd reaches the President’s of- 
fice there is just nothing to do but open the 
windows. 
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GOME time this month one million 

persons, through the magic of a 
simple bookkeeping procedure, will 
find themselves employed by the 
new Works Progress Administration 
instead of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration now operat- 
ing through State relief organiza- 
tions. 

That is the approximate total es- 
timated by Government officials to 
be at work on the “substantial num- 
ber of FERA work relief projects” 
which Harry L. Hopkins, Works 
Progress Administrator, announced 


’~ WORK. RELIEF: 





‘Few Jobs Provided by Four Major Pro-| 
jects Started—Million FERA Workers 
To Be Taken Over 





last week will be transferred to the | 


new works program this month. 


MILLION JOBS TO FILL QUOTA 

His announcement calls attention 
to this fact: 
employment for 3,500,000 persons, 
the WPA has 
1,000,000 versons only. 

Already 2,500,000 persons are em- 
ployed on the FERA work relief 
program. Many of its projects are 
suitable for inclusion in the new 
program. 

To make the interchange all that 
has to be done is to change the 
heading of the bookkeeping records, 
raise standards of »ay to the levels 
set for the new program, and other- 
wise comply with the new regula- 
tions. 

As the situation was described by 
Mr. Hopkins the WPA will establish 
new jobs for about 2,500,000 persons. 


To reach its goal of 


to create work for | 





Admittedly it has shown 
progress toward that goal. 


little | 


to the request that they provide ad- 


| ditional funds for public works and 


SLOW PROGRESS OF RELIEF WORK | 


The record up to the end of the 
first week of the new fiscal year 
during which the President hopes to 
complete the task of spending the 
four billion dollars provided by the 


Work Relief Act, shows the follow- | 


ing developments: 
Only four major work projects of 


the new program have been started, | 


giving employment to a few hun- 
dred men. 

President Roosevelt has approved 
allocation of $1,788,756,144 of the 
work relief fund. 

A set-up has been completed 
whereby the major portion of the 
work will be carried out under the 
direction of state administrators, di- 
rectly under the supervision of Mr. 
Hopkins and Harold L. Ickes, Public 
Works Administrator. 


WORK PROGRAM FOR YOUTH 
A Nationaf Youth Administration 
has been established and allotted 


| $50,000,000 to carry on a program for 


650,000 persons between the ages of 
16 and 25. 
Cities have shown little response 


thus increase the amount which 
may be expended to furnish employ- 
ment. 


FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED 


Four major factors enter into of- 
ficial discussion of the prospective 
program. They comprise the time 
element, which is of importance 
under the plan to complete the 
projects by July 1, 1936; the sched- 
ule of working conditions; the per- 
sonnel which has the direction of 
the program; and the types of 
projects to be developed. 

Because of the objective to com- 
plete the program one year from 
now, many projects have had to be 
eliminated from consideration. 

Mr. Hopkins, this past week said 
he expects to have State allocations 
made and many projects approved 
by Aug. 1. This is the portion of 
the program which is largely com- 
posed of small projects to be car- 


| ried out under State directors un- 


der conditions somewhat similar to 
the old CWA. 


Mr. Roosevelt said last week that | 


his previous announcement of Nov. 








1, as the date when the peak of 
employment will be reached, still 
holds good. 

Working conditions have been 
further outlined by Mr. Hopkins. 
Wage payments have been set up 
on the basis of a security wage to 
range from $19 a month in a small 
part of the South to $94 a month in 
urban Northern areas. 

Workers may be employed a max- 
imum of 140 hours a month. The 
daily maximum employment is set 
at eight hours with 70 hours the 
maximum for any semi-monthly 
period. 

Under an executive order issued 
by the President projects may be 
prosecuted under one of four 
methods: Fixed-price contract, 
force account, limited price con- 
tract, and management contract, 
with the method for each project 
to be subject to the final approval of 
Mr. Hopkins, who may specify some 
other method from that named in 
the application, 


DIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY 

The positions of the three direc- 
tors of the program have been out- 
lined by Mr. Roosevelt as follows: 

Harry L. Hopkins: He is the 
major leader in the program, the 
man who will have supervision of 
most of the work, and on whom 
the final responsibility rests to see 
that the whole undertaking is kept 
up to schedule. 





| 


SLOW TASK OF JOB CREATION 


Hopkins. All applications rejected 
by PWA are to be submitted to him 
for final judgment. 

Harold L. Ickes: He will have 
charge of the approval of all local 
projects costing more than $25,000. 
This provision gives PWA super- 
vision of various types of “national 
projects” and of a large proportion 
of local projects. 

Frank C. Waixer, Executive Direc- 
tor of the National Emergency 
Council: He will remain in his 
present position as head of the Di- 
vision of Applications and Informa- 
tion, Under the new set-up his work 
of examining applications for allot- 
ments is greatly curtailed. 
PRIORITY FOR LOCAL PROJECTS 

As the plans for employment are 
now outlined, work on local proj- 
ects will receive first consideration. 

Mr. Hopkins announced last week 
that he has approved projects to- 
taling $142,245,275 in cost to initi- 
ate general work programs in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Indiana, New York 
City, and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Ickes has announced that the 
$249,000,000 low-cost housing allo- 
cation which has been tentatively 
approved by the President will pro- 
vide funds, with an additional $33,- 
000,000 from the original housing 
allotment under PWA, for 72 proj- 
ects in 60 cities. 

Programs for rural electrification 
and grade crossing elimination are 








All local projects costing less than | expected to require several more 


$25,000 have to be approved by Mr. 


| 
! 


months for development. 


merchandising 
flour and wheat 
foods during six 
highly competitive 
ai brende made by operating sub- 
sidiaries of General Mills, Inc., have 
moved forward to new sales records. 
Expanding public recognition of their 
uniform quality has been responsible. 
The ordeal of depression i em- 
phasized the right to leadership of 
quality products. 

General Mills specializes in the 
processing of products made from 
wheat. It is the largest single pur- 
chaser and processor of wheat. With 
knowledge accumulated from years 
of experience, it takes pride in the 
supreme quality and uniformity of 
all its products. 

This jealously guarded asset is the 
fundamental reason why the major- 
ity of America’s leading bakers pre- 
fer and use General Mills Baker’s 








Flours—a major 
contribution to the 
fineness and flavor 
of bakers’ bread to- 
day. And this superb uniform quality 
has built a steadily growing prefer- 
ence anny ey forits famous 
consumer brands: GoLp MEDAL 
“ Kitchen-tested” Flour, Bisquick, 
Softasilk Cake Flour and Wheaties. 

_ Because of their integrity, their 
highest quality, these famous brands 
and all advertising claims made for 
them have been actepted by the 
Committee on Foods of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. This ac- 
ceptance is available at no cost to 
any manufacturer who has sufficient 
faith, both in his food products and 
his advertising claims, to submit 
them to test by this Committee of 
impartial experts. 

GENERAL MILLS, INC, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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GIVE ME A LUCKY 
BEFORE YOU CARRY 
ME,JIM. AND FOR 
COODNESS SAKE 

“DON’T DROP ME. 











ILL NEVER LET YOU DOWN 
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LADY, HAVE NO FEAR. 
I'M JUST LIKE A LUCKY, 
iLL NEVER LET YOU DOWN. 


IT’S THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS 
There are no finer tobaccos than those used in Luckies 


Copsright 1935, The American Tobarco Company. 
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The House and Senate: 
A Week's Proceedings 


Public Utility Bill Passes; 
‘Lobbying’ Inquiry Ordered 


(CONGRESS, holiday-minded, had a short week. 
The House passed the public utility holding 
company regulation bill, minus the Administra- 
tion-approved proposal ultimately to abolish 
holding companies. What happens to that pro- 
posa’ in conference may determine whether the 
bill will become a law or be permitted to die. 

Six years ago the Supreme Court of the United 
States held the word “locality” does not include 
“port,” though the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had so assumed. The Senate Tuesday 
pasesd a correcting bill. It would clarify the 
power of the ICC in making rail rates to various 
export ports which have been in a sense nullified 
by a Supreme Court ruling. 

President Roosevelt, in a one-paragraph mes- 
sage read in both houses Tuesday, asked author- 
ity to convene a world power congress here in 
1936-7. 

Charges of “lobbying” in connection with the 
holding company bill figured in both houses 
Tuesday. The House Rules Committee will hear 
charges July 8. 

The legislative appropriation bill, carrying 
$20,000,000 for Congress ang affiliated offices, was 
sent to the President. 


IN THE SENATE 


MONDAY.—The bill to remove discrimina- 
tions against ports occupied most of the day. Its 
sponsor, Senator Moore (Rep.), of New Jersey, 
said it would enable any municipality or port 
that is a gateway or transit point to appeal to 
the ICC against discriminatory common carrier 
rates. Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisiana, op- 
posing, declared it would prevent consideration 
of advantages of export from one port as against 
another. 

Governor Frank Murphy of the Philippines 
confirmed as High Commissioner to the Philip- 
pines under the Islands independent government, 

TUESDAY.—Passed the bill to remove preju- 
dices against ports and sent it to the House. Re- 
considered and again approved omnibus rivers 





—Underwood & Underwood 
ACCUSED AND ACCUSER 
Thomas Corcoran (left), RFC attorney, is 
charged by Representative Ralph O. Brewster 
(right), of Maine, with using “pressure” to 
bring about a pro-Administration vote on the 
holding company bill, and as a result of the 
charge, the House orders an investigation of 
lobbying activities. 











and harbors authorization bill. 

WEDNESDAY.—Debated the Administration- 
approved bill for ICC regulation of interstate 
transportation of persons and property by 
water carriers, without action. Confirmed Harry 
L. Hopkins as Works Progress Administrator and 
H. M. Stephens as Assistant to Attorney General. 
AAA amendments reported to Senate, including 
provision to bar suits to recover processing taxes. 
Passed bill creating Central Statistical Board. 
Interstate Commerce Committee reported bill to 
investigate lobbying on holding bill. 

THURSDAY.—Met and immediately adjourned 
to July 8. 


IN THE HOUSE 


MONDAY.—The holding company bill was con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole, a parlia- 
mentary fiction for preliminary action. The pro- 
posal to abolish holding companies by 1942 was 
rejected, 146 ayes to 216 nays. Representative 
Eicher (Dem.), of Washington, Iowa, told the 
House the bill was prepared by Benjamin V. 
Cohen and Thomas G. Corcoran at the request 
of the President. 

TUESDAY.—The House, voting 258 ayes to 147 
nays, adopted the House substitute for the Sen- 
ate holding company bill, rejecting the proposal 
to eliminate holding companies. The bill then 
passed, 323 to 81. 

Representative Brewster (Rep), of Bangor, 
Me., charged that Mr. Corcoran, co-author of the 
bill, told him if he voted against the elimination 
proposal the construction of the Passamaquoddy 
Dam in Maine might stop. After a lively dis- 
cussion, the House agreed to a resolution to in- 


vestigate any lobbying on the bill. Adjourned 
to Friday. 

FRIDAY.—Met and immediately adjourned to 
July 8. 


Frep A. Emery. 

















“I'll Light Up Carefully.” 


“A Pleasant Taste, A!l Right.” 


VICE PRESIDENT GARNER TESTS A GIFT CIGAR 





“It’s Easy On the Throat, Too.” 





Stormy 


AST MINUTE efforts to save 

the Administration-sponsored 
“death sentence” clause in the 
utility bill brought charges of 
threatened reprisals against Con- 
gressmen who voted against the 
clause. 

Former Governor Brewster of 
Maine, now a Republican Rep- 
resentative from that State, told 
the House on July 2, after the 
“death sentence” had been de- 
feated, that he had been ap- 
proached improperly by an Ad- 
ministration “contact man.” 

Whereupon the House _in- 
structed its rules committee to 
make inquiry to determine 
whether there had been any im- 
proper lobbying either for or 
against the “death sentence.” 

Following are excerpts from 
the House debate on the subject: 


MR. BREWSTER (Rep.) of Dex- 

, Me.: Mr, Speaker, during the 
consideration of the bill which we 
have just completed (the Utility Act 
of 1935) I was approached in the 
lobbies of this Capitol in a manner 
which seems to me incompatible 
with a proper consideration of the 
high responsibilities of our office, 
and I desire to speak briefly to that 
point in order that there may be no 
misapprehension as to the consid- 
erations that have entered into this 
case, 

I come here, surely, as one en- 
titled to recognition as not amen- 
able to the influence of the so- 
called “Power Trust.” Throughout 
the period of my public life for 17 
years it has been almost one con- 
tinuous contest—resulting three 
times in my defeat in no small 
measure by these very interests 
about whom we have heard so 
much, * * © 


“BRUTAL FRANKNESS” 


“During the consideration of the 
death-sentence clause Thomas G. 
Corcoran, Esq., coauthor with Ben- 
jamin V. Cohen, Esq., of the bill, 
came to me in the lobby of this 
Capitol and stated to me, with what 
he himself termed “brutal frank- 
ness,” that if I should vote against 
the death sentence for public utility 
holding companies he would find it 
necessary to stop construction on the 
Passamaquoddy Dam in my district. 

Such a suggestion from such a 
source is repugnant to every instinct 
of decency in legislation and to a 
proper regard for our constitutional 

oath of office. 

During the past two months Mr. 
Corcoran has been the personal 
representative of -the President in 
clearing up the details incident to 
starting construction at the Pas- 
samaquoddy, and only this last week 
construction really commenced with 
the arrival at Eastport of Major 
Philip B. Fleming, who is to have 
charge of the project. 

I do not know what other Mem- 
bers may have faced suggestions of 
this kind. I do not believe the 
President would countenance any 
such course if he were fully in- 
formed. This statement on the floor 
of the House seems the only way to 
protect this project, which means 
so much to the people of my State 
of Maine. 

MR. RANKIN (Dem.), of Tapelo, 
Miss.: Mr. Speaker, I have heard a 
good deal about lobbyists who have 
attempted to use undue influence 
on Members of the House. 
as I am personally concerned, I have 
no first-hand information as to their 
activity. ° * ° 

I know nothing whatsoever of the 
charge made by the gentleman from 


| United States. 


Maine [Mr. Brewster], but if any 
such proposition was made,’I take 
the responsibility for saying it was 
not made with the knowledge or 
consent of the President of the 


| MR, CHRISTIANSON (Rep.), of 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Does not the 
gentleman think the President 


| 





| 





should disavow it? 


MR, RANKIN: The gentieman 
from Maine evidently has not called 
it to the President’s attention. I 
am surprised to see him take this 
course without first calling it to the 
attention of the Administration. It | 
looks very much like a political 
movement to me, 

The last time I talked with the 
gentleman from Maine he was with 
the Administration on this bill. 

This has been a fight between the | 
American people and the Power | 
Trust. The Power Trust won, and | 
the gentleman from Maine helped | 
them do it. 

I know the President is earnestly | 
interested in the Passamaquoddy 
project,andI think that after what 
he has done for the people of Maine 
toward that great development, to 
make such a charge publicly with- 
out first calling it to his attention is 
a poor reciprocation, to say the least 
of it, ** 


INQUIRY DEMANDED 


Mr. Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. 
Y., then offered what he termed 
a “privileged resolution” calling for 
an investigation of Mr. Brewster’s 
charges by a committee of five 
members of the House. 


MR. BLANTON (Dem.), of Abi- | 


| lene, Texas: I make the point of or- 


der that this is not a privileged res- 
olution. Such a resolution to be 
privileged is one that affects the | 
safety, dignity, and integrity of the 
proceedings of the House collect- 
ively. In what way does this inci- 
dent affect the safety, the dignity, 
and the integrity of the proceedings 
of the House collectively? In my 
judgment, not at all. 

Why there should be occasions 
when someone employed by the 
Government might approach every | 
one of the 435 Members of the House | 
and make this threat or that threat, 
but that does not affect the privi- 
leges of the House. 


Fw 
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11, and discuss the legal phases of | 


it. * * * I hope the House passes the 
resolution and I do not believe a 
word the gentleman from Maine 


“{Mr. Brewster] said. 


MR. BREWSTER: I rise to ask 
whether it is possible for the gentle- 
man from Texas to challenge my 
word on the floor of this House 
without having his words taken 
down, * * * 

THE SPEAKER: The Chair would 
State to the gentleman that the 
Chair does not think that implies 
that the gentleman uttered an un- 
truth. He simply said he did not 
believe it, but this did not necessar- 
ily imply that the gentleman from 
Maine intentionally made a mis- 
Statement. What the gentleman 
from Texas said may be construed 
as meaning that the gentleman from 
Maine was merely mistaken in his 
conclusions, and that the gentle- 
man did not deliberately make a 
false statement. * * * 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Brewster] has made certain serious 
charges. It is not necessary, of 


| course, for the Chair to pass on the 


charges. That is a matter for the 
House to determine. 

But the Chair does feel that in 
view of the statements made by the 
gentleman from Maine on his own 
responsibility as a Member of this 
House, as well as those contained in 


“Ah, That Was a Good Smoke.” 


Underwood & Underwood candid camera 


Debate in the House Over Utilities Bill ‘L bbying’ 


Two matters of great importance 
to Mr. Brewster and to me, have 
been occuring simultaneously. First, 
the public utility bill, and, second, 
the so-caHed “Quoddy” power proj- 
ect in Maine. The interest of Mr. 
Thomas Corcoran in the public util- 
ity bill is well-known. It is not, 
however, generally known that Mr. 
Corcoran is also handling for the 
Administrawion the legal features of 
the Quoddy project, which is located 
in Mr. Brewster’s district. 

Regarding the public utility bill, 
meetings have been held by those 
favoring the so-called “death sen- 
tence.” © ° ® 

To some of those 
Thomas Corcoran was invited, as our 
group recognized in Mr. Corcoran a 
man who combined brilliancy of in- 
tellect with the sole desire of serv- 
ing the public interest, and we knew 
of his vast store of information con- 
cerning this bill. 

My colleague, Mr. Brewster, was 


| considered by us as one of our group; 


the pending resolution, that if such | 


statements are found to be correct, 
then it seems to the Chair that the 


integrity of the proceedings of this | 


House have been seriously inter- 
fered with. 

The Chair, therefore, thinks that 
the resolution presents a question of 
the privilege of the House, and over- 


rules the point of order. 
WOULD BROADEN INQUIRY 


Rep. Pettengill (Dem.), of South 
Bend, Indiana, then offered a sub- 
stitute resolution providing for an 
investigation by the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House of Mr. Brew- 
Ster’s charges and any other 
charges relating to the “exercise 
of undue influence on members of 
the House by proponents and op- 
ponents” of the utility bill. 

MR. O'CONNOR (Dem.), of New 
York City, Chairman of the House 
Rules Committee: Mr. Speaker, on 


| the motion, sometime ago, a similar 


MR. FISH: It seems to me this 
resolution obviously affects not only 
a Member's representative capacity, 
but the integrity, the dignity, the 
reputation, and the good name of 
the House of Representatives. It is 
of the highest privilege for the reso- 
lution to be immediately considered. 
It is inconceivable that charges of 
this nature may be made upon the 
floor of the House by the gentle- 
man from Maine, whom everybody 
on both sides trusts, and that no 
action should be taken. I do 


| not believe it is proper that after 
|; such a tharge has been made that 


So far | 


| And Mr. Brewster consented to make 


it should be ignored and no consid- 
eration given it by the House of 
Representatives. * * * 


MR. MAVERICK (Dem.), of San 
Antonio, Texas: Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that * * * this is not a privi- 
leged resolution, but I hope that the 
resolution will be passed unani- 
mously by the House. I believe it 
brings up a very important question. 

The gentleman was for the Sen- 
ate bill; at least he said so when he 
attended a meeting with me at the 
Power Policy Commission and in 
conversations. He attended secret 
meetings and got all the inside stuff. | 


a speech for the Senate bill, section 








' Period Mr. 


matter occurred and the Rules Com- 


mittee was authorized to investigate 


I may say that the charges are 
serious. There have been a lot of 
Serious charges made around here. 
If this matter is entrusted to the 
Rules Committee, I feel safe in say- 


he was invited to attend such meet- 
ings; he did attend; he participated 
actively in discussions. At those 
meetings, our strategy was dis- 
cussed, in addition to the provis- 
ions of the bill. Mr. Brewster ac- 
tively engaged im the discussions, It 
was our understanding that as 
probably the best lawyer among us, 
he would handle on the floor any of 
the legal features of corporate re- 
organization involved in section 11. 

The Members of the House, there- 
fore, can readily imagine my sur- 
prise on last Monday to see Mr. 
Brewster pass through the tellers 
and vote in opposition to the group 
with which he had been actively 
participating. His actual vote was 
my first knowledge of his change 
of heart. My amazement was be- 
yond imagination, * * * 


MR. BREWSTER’'S STATUS 


There were many legal matters to 
be considered in connection with 
the “Quoddy” project. These mat- 
ters had to be handled with a great 
deal of care, as there are private 
interests in Maine opposed to this 
project, who would seize any oppor- 
tunity to hamstring it. 

It so happens that Mr. Brewster is 
the only attorney in the Maine dele- 
gation in the House; naturally, Mr. 
Corcoran, charged with the re- 
sponsibility as representative of the 
Administration in handling these 
legal details, discussed these mat- 


ters frequently with Mr. Brew- 
| ster. . - * 
No one realizes more than: Mr. 


ing it will move promptly and with- | 


out any consideration of anybody 
who is involved. 


The substitute motion of Mr. 


Pettengill was agreed to by the 
House. 
MR. CORCORAN DEFENDED 

MR. MORAN (Dem.), of Rock- 


land, Maine: Mr. Speaker and Mem- 


bers of the House, I rise to answer | 


the charges made today against 
Mr. Thomas Corcoran, R. F. C. at- 


torney, by my colleague from Maine | 


[Mr. Brewster]. 
. I have been,on the floor of the 
House today every minute except a 
very few minutes during which 
Brewster 
speech. * * ,” 

Upon my return to the floor, I ob- 
tained a transcript of his remarks, 
and following that, I interviewed 


** * 


reply. 


made his | 


| Mr. Thomas Corcoran to obtain his | 


Corcoran the fact that all these 
legal matters must be in the hands 
of the friends of the project. No 
one realizes more than I do the 
most dangerous possibilities if a 
person beholden in any way to pri- 
vate power interests should be in 
the inner councils of the Adminis- 
tration in working out these mat- 
ters. Therefore, when Mr. Corcoran 
learned of Mr. Brewster’s change of 
heart on the public utility bill, it 
was but natural that he should in- 
form Mr. Brewster that his legal 
services in connection with the 
“Quoddy” project were no longer 
trustworthy. Mr. Corcoran, after 
having had one experience of par- 
ticipating with Mr. Brewster in 
conferences on the utility bill, with 
such an amazing result, apparently 
does not wish to have the Adminis- 
tration take such a risk in connec- 
tion with the Quoddy project. * * * 

I know that Pre§Sident Roosevelt 
would not for one minute counte- 
nance such action, as charged by 
Mr. Brewster. Mr. Corcoran denies 
the charge absolutely. * * * 


meetings Mr. 
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Status of Major Bills 
As Congress Toils On 


Numerous Outstanding Measures 
Still in Formative Stage 


QOME OUTSTANDING measures of this Con- 
gress are still in the formative stage 

The Banking Bill, passed by the House two 
months ago, is out in the open in the Senate. 
The Utility Holding Company Regulation Bill is 
ready for conference. President Roosevelt's so- 
cial security program, asked in a message six 
months ago, has passed both houses but hung 
up in conference. Other measures are on the 
way. 

BANKING.—A compromise omnibus banking 
bill, much changed from the form in which it 
passed the House, will be up in the Senate this 
wéek. The present Federal Reserve Board be- 
comes the “Board of Governors” of seven mem- 
bers. It retains control of credit. 

BANK DEPOSIT INSURANCE.—The tempor- 
ary plan of insurance up to $5,000 per depositor 
is continued 60 days or until the Banking Bill is 
enacted. 

GOLD CLAUSE SUITS.—Administration _ bill, 
introduced in both houses, to declare no one has 
suffered damage from the so-called gold clause 
act and to withdraw consent of Government to 
be sued on its obligations, is in committees. 

HOLDING COMPANIES. — Wheeler-Rayburn 
bill to regulate public utility holding companies 
has passed both houses and is ready for confer- 
ence. The House omitted the Senate provision for 
ultimate elimination of holding companies. 
President Roosevelt and Senator Wheeler want 
that “death-sentence” provision restored. 

SOCIAL SECURITY.—Revised Administration 
bill for Federal cooperation with States in old- 
age and unemployment insurance plans, with 
millions of dollars of Federal funds involved, has 
passed both houses and is in conference, 

TAXES.—All excise taxes that would expire or 
be reduced under present revenue law continued 
for two years; now law. 

The President’s new revenue program, includ- 
ing inheritance tax and revised corporation tax, 
variously estimated to produce from $140,000,000 
to $340,000,000, is to be the subject of hearings 
before the House Ways and Means Committee, 
beginning July 8. No action. 

AGRICULTURE.—Agricultural Adjustment Act 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
IN THE CENTER OF THE STORM 
Senatorial investigation of the Virgin Islands’ 
Administration, brings to the limelight three 
chief figures, Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
Senator Tydings, of Maryland, and Governor 
Pearson of the Virgin Islands. (See Page 13.) 








amendments would write processing taxes di- 
rectly into law and change marketing. agree- 
ments (farm codes) from enforcement by license 
to enforcement by orders. Other features are 
involved. The bill has passed the House and is 
ready to come up in the Senate. 

FARM TENANCY.—Bill to authorize $1,000,- 
000,000 of bonds, under a Federal Farm Home 
Corporation, for loans to farmers, farm tenants 
and share-croppers, has passed Senate: no 
House action. 

LABOR.—Waener-Connery bill to create a new 
Federal board to handle labor disputes and to 
declare collective bargaining a national policy; 
signed by the President July 5. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY.—Bill to 
clarify and enlarge powers of the TVA has passed 


Senate and been reported to the House. House 
begins debate on it July 9. 
FEDERAL ALCOHOL CONTROL BOARD. — 


Bill to reestablish the Board with control over 
alcoholic liquor business, modified in the light 
of the Supreme Court’s adverse decision on NRA: 
no action; pending in House Ways and Means 
Committee 
AIR MAIL.—Bill to revise the iaw governing 
air mail transport, permit three-year contracts 
and 200-mile route extensions, fix basic and 
maximum contract compensation, and forbid 
contracts to companies any of whose employes 
receives more than $17,500 annual compensation, 
has passed both houses and is ih conference. 
SHIP SUBSIDY. — Government subsidies to 
shipping for construction and operation based 
on the difference between costs here and abroad 
but barring any company paying any employe 
in excess of $25,000 annually, has passed the 
House; no Senate action. 
COAL.—Guffey-Snyder bill 
coal industry; no action. 
RIVERS AND HARBORS.—Bill authorizing but 
not appropriating for projects for waterway im- 
provements, involving several hundred million 
dollars of Federal expenditure, has passed both 


to regulate soft 


\ houses; in conference. 
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BY THE first rst week in in July, all of | 

the 44 legislatures which held 
regular or special sessions during 
1935, except Alabama, Massachu- 
setts and Wisconsin, stood ad- 
journed. The Alabama legislature 
recessed through July Most of 





—Movement Toward Interstate 
Cooperation 








the iegislatures, however, expect a 
call back to their capitals for spe- | ment, while 18 legislatures rejected 
cial sessions when the Social Secur- | the measure. 
ity bill becomes a law And that more or less new vogue 

With the passing of the sessions —interstate cooperation—was aided 
into history, it becomes pertinent to by the development of additional 
glance briefly through the pages of machinery to work out such a pol- 
some of the new statute books icy. For example, New Jersey estab- 
lished the first commission on in- 
terstate cooperation and was fol- 
lowed by Colorado, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Florida, and Pennsylvania. 

In addition, 15 legislatures during 
the year set up legislative standing 
committees on interstate coopera- 
tion. These committees and com- 
missions will try to work out ways 
and means for dealing with such 
problems as crime, milk distribu- 
tion, conflicting liquor taxation, 
labor and relief 

x*rk 


NEW TAX SOURCES SOUGHT 


which have this year been added to 
the shelves of legal tomes. 

Taxes, inevitable as always, was 
the subject of many laws. Accord- | 
ing to a survey of the American 
Legislators’ Association, three states 
passed new income tax laws, eight 
passed new sales tax legislation, and 
ten revised sales taxes, mostly up- 
ward. 


xe * 
WELFARE LEGISLATION 


The other major subject before 
the lawmakers was social security. 
Many of the legislatures waited to | 
see what might happen in Congress. C ALIFORNIA started July 1 to 
But five States— New Hampshire, ‘take it” on taxes. — 
New York, North Carolina, Utah, | Merriam, by signing bills which, i 
and Washington—made provisions is hoped, will bring in $80,500,000, 
for unemployment insurance funds. started the machinery going. . 

With the exception of that for The method is fourfold—hiking 
New York, they will go into opera- the sales tax from 212 to 3 per cent, 
tion when the Federal Social Secur- | jumping the bank and franchise 
ity bill becomes law. The Empire 
State’s plan starts with the pay- 
ment of contributions on March 1, 
1936 

Thirty state planning boards were 
set up. Eighteen measures were 
adopted relating to housing 

Old-age pension laws in Maryland, 
Minnesota, Montana, Wisconsin and 
Washington were overhauled to erty owners. 
meet possible future Federal re- New Jersey, fearing that the new- 
requirements. New legislation on ly imposed sales tax may drive bus- 
the subject was inserted on the iness to New York or Pennsylvania, 
statute books of Arkansas, Connec- | is keeping before the people “buy- 
ticu€ Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, | in-New Jersey” and “loyalty-to-our 
Rhode ‘sland and Vermont. state” slogans. The tax department, 

a. whose job it is to see shat the State 


gets one cent for every 13 spent is 
CHECK ON COURTS’ POWERS 


concerned about the situation. Al- 
. EGISLATION restricting the | ready, a butcher has started a court 
* power of the courts to issue in- 


contest. 
junctions in labor disputes was en- Illinois automobile owners have 
acted in New York, Maryland and received some concession from the 
North Dakota. Four States — Indi- legislature. Contrary to the action 
ana, Idaho, Wyoming, and Utah— of most legislative bodies in this day 
ratified the Child Labor Amend- of deficits, the legislature has cut 


tax; and taxing automobiles on 
value in lieu of the personal prop- 
erty taxes paid cities and counties. 
Some relief is hoped to be gained 
from another measure signed by the 
Governor broadening the powers of 
special assessment districts to pro- 
vide relief to over-burdened prop- 








taxes; increasing the inheritance | 


| scourge on Spring wheat. 


| crop brought forth an official denial 


| Under direction of the FERA, crews 
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When in Milwaukee, visit 
the famous Pabst Brewer- 
ies. See the laboratories 
and scientific control 
that assure and maintain 
Pabst Blue Ribbon quality. 




















.out into 


Get in your car—and drive dull care away.. 


the country where a fellow can step on the gas and 
make his own summer breeze. And watch for the road- 
side stands that display the Pabst Blue Ribbon sign. 

Then pour out a safe, cool, refreshing drink from a 
Pabst Blue Ribbon bottle. Good, wholesome, pure— 
Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer or Ale will refresh you like a 
cool shower. At home—at work—at play — you can 
always enjoy the zestful companionship of Pabst Blue 
Ribbon Beer or Ale. The experience of more than 
ninety years of knowing how goes in- “ 
to each bottle of Pabst Blue Ribbon. 


No wonder its quality is world famous! 


Pabst 
Blue Ribbon 


Beer and Ale 














@ 1935, Pabst -Premier Corp.. Chicago 











present car fees almost 10 per cent. | 
x~*re 


TAX CONTESTS IN COURTS 


‘THE season of court battles on 
taxes seems to be in full swing. 

So far, the Florida chain stores 
are winners. Federal Judge Long | 
has issued a temporary injunction | 
preventing the comptroller from 
collecting the levies against two 
Jacksonville chain store companies. 

In California the sales tax is to be 
legally tested. 

In Florida, a friendly suit to test | 
the validity of the state law requir- 
ing the assessment and collection of 
taxes on homestead property for the 
retirement of school bonds, is to be 
begun, 

The Nebraska Supreme Court has 
put an end for the time being to 
the recent attempt of the legislature 
to cancel interest and penalties as 
an inducement to payment of delin- 
quent taxes. The court has held the 
“moratorium” measure unconstitu- 
tional. 


x * 
DANGER TO WHEAT CROP? 
N agronomist, Prof. T. A. Kiessel- 
bach, of the State University of 








“WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING: LATEST LAWS | 


| shore to shore to the State or States 
on one side of the river. Maryland 
and the District of Columbia exer- 
cise jurisdiction over the Potomac 
River as Kentucky does over the 
Ohio River 

Kentucky declines to share com- 
mercial fishing rights in the Ohio 
River with Indiana, extending grace 
only to the sportsman. 


xk 


CROP-HAIL INSURANCE 


JOW THAT FEAR of drought 
seems laid, the western farmer 
—besides his normal problems of 
low prices for what he sells and 
high prices for what he buys, taxes, 
deficient labor, equipment depre- 
ciation—wonders if the hail will 
damage his crops before harvest. 
In Nebraska, the State offers pro- 
tection from hail. The State insur- 


4 


ance director says that 500 policies | 


have been issued this year against 
59 last year. The amount of insur- 
ance has not yet been computed. 
The increase in applications is 
ascribed to better crop prospects. 


xk * 
INDIANA RECORDS 


[NDIANA will have been a member 
of the sisterhood of States 120 


years on December ‘11, 1936. The | 
archives division of the Indiana | 
State Library, at Indianapolis, is in | 


need of help in charting the se- 
quence of public events that go into 


the making of the history of the 
State. 

S. J. Kagan, superintendent of 
public archives, advises the United 
tates News that the State library 
is engaged in the task of preserving 


old records that tell the story of | 


the founding and progress of the 
State. The archives division, he 
explains, is particularly anxious to 
complete historic files up to 1850, 
and asks for contributions of docu- 
ments throwing light on that pe- 
riod; letters, commissions, apoint- 
ments, communications and general 
correspondence of past governors 
will be especially acceptable. 





RESERVATIONS & 
NOW AT THE Circle 6-1400 ff 


Kaanbew Room 
RAY NOBLE 


and his orchestro 


JACK HOLLAND 
and JUNE HART 


baliroom dancers 


OLIVER WAKEFIELD 
TERI JOSEFOVITS 


Pe 6:30 tli 3 A M nightly -except Sundoys 
fy Ne couvert for dinne: guests, except on 


DINING DANCING 


ENTERTAINMENT 
FORMAL 


m ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF & 





For YOUR 
MONEY 


LOW SUMMER 
FARES .. . DINING 
CAR MEALS AS LOW 
AS 50c...LOGAN 
PASS DETOUR THRU 
THE HEART OF GLACIER 
PARK (Transportation, 
Meals and Lodging) 
ONLY $15.50 





VACATION BARGAINS @ We offer All-expense Tours from 
the cheapest to the best and tell you exactly what you 
will get for your money. See your local railway ticket 
agent or travel bureau, or write M. M. HUBBERT, 
GENERAL EASTERN PASSENGER AGENT, GREAT 
NORTHERN RAILWAY, 595 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 
48TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





GREAT 


NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


























Nebraska, is holding out some hope 
to farmers for the development of a 
rust-resisting Winter wheat. Al- 
ready, scientists have made consid- 
erable progress in stemming this 


Rumors that rust was causing 
widespread damage to the wheat 


on July 3 from the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
Nevada is having cricket trouble. 


are moving in on the pests to stay 
their invasion of agricultural lands. 
And were the tables turned on one 
thief during the week? In California 
the other day 60 cotton plants were 
stolen from the University of Cal- 
ifornia experiment station. But 
here’s the rub. They had been in- 
fected with a dread fungus which 
means death to plants which come 
in contact with them. 
x~** 
FLORIDA has closed the fiscal year 
with over a half million dollar 
balance. Indiana starts the new 
year with $9,000,000 to the good. 
Little Delaware is $100,000 in the 
black. 


x** * 

KENTUCKY’S FISHING GROUND 

LTHOUGH the Ohio River pro- 

vides the boundary waters divid- 
ing Indiana and .Kentucky no 
Hoosier may fish the stream with- 
out the consent of Kentucky. But 
Kentucky has agreed to honor Indi- 
ana licenses and permit anglers to 
fish with pole and line or rod and 
reel; in exchange Indiana will per- 
mit Kentucky fishermen to keep nets 
on the Indiana shore. 

Several rivers in eastern United 
States, once the boundazies uf crown 
grants when sovereignty was 
claimed by Great Britain, belong in 
their entirety up to high tide from 











cars... 


ness .. 


hydraulic brakes . 
of steel bodies that interlock wi 





Just alittle above the lowest-priced (ZL7) 

. and what a difference! 

More room, more comfort, more 
ower, more speed, a better ride, 

Scaler roadability. 

famous Floating Power smooth- 

. time-tested Chrysler 


. . the pou | 


al HE 


Chrysler’s 


reinforcing frames. . . 
weight distribution as developed 
in the famous Airflow Chrysler. 


f 

Vw ed 

Just a few dollars buy a tremen- 

ous lot more in a Chrysler. 

You'll be surprised at the low 

monthly payments. See and drive 
a Chrysler today. 


te Curyster Airstream Six, $745 to $870. De 
Luxe AIRSTREAM EIGHT, $930 to $1235. AiIrlow 
CHRYSLER EIGHT, $1245. AinFLOWIMPERIAL, $1475, 
Custom AirFLows, $2245 to $5145. * All prices 
list at factory, Detroit. Special equipment extra. 


CHRYSLER— PLYMOUTH DEALER 
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THE SIGN OF 


Happy Motoring! 
Emblems of quality and 
symbols of service ..the 
Esso signs which dot 
the highways and thor- 
oughfares from Maine 
to Louisiana . . identify 
the 30,000 dealers and 
stations known as ESSO 
MARKETERS who 
serve as authorized 
representatives of the 
world’s leading petro- 
leum organization. 
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TO ASSURE Wappy 
At Rockefeller Center, New York City; 261 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C.; and 2134 St. Charles 
where without charge experts provide travel information, plan trips and 
whether by matl or personal call. Also, at all Esso dealers and 
stations—accurate maps, up-to-the-minute road and weather reports; free air and water; clean rest rooms, 


Avenue, New Orleans, La... 
give individual attention to all inquiries. , 
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mat 


Here’s a combination that certainly 
assures the height of “HAPPY 
MOTORING.” 


Aerotype ESSO or ESSOLENE .. for 
extra mileage—power— pick-up— 
and speed.. 

Long-lasting ESSOLUBE .. to keep 
your motor running sweet and 
smooth no matter how hard you 
tax it.. 


Dependable ESSO STATION SER- 
VICE .. always at hand to provide 
every courtesy and attention you 
could wish for.. 


@ Available, also .. ATLAS TIRES, BAT- 
TERIES AND ACCESSORIES—fully guaran- 
teed and subject to adjustment or replace- 
ment by any authorized outlet from coast 
to coast. 


ESSO MARKETERS 


RADIO! Listen to Guy Lombardo ond his Royal Canadians 
every Monday night—7 to 7:30 Eastern Standard Time 


! Avail yourself of the Esso Touring Service Bureaus .. 


Copr. 1935, Esso, Ine. 
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(CURTAILED program to help the nation’s 
needy farmers. 


* * * 
A halt to the rising cost of food 
x* * * 


Uncle Sam—Mortgage Holder. 
* * * 


Federal agents to open training school for 
local police officers 
*?¢ 8 
HE nation’s two major welfare projects— 
social security legislation and the work relief 
program—both remained in the status quo last 


week, one in eonference between the two Houses — 


to smooth out legislative differences and the 
other in the stage of administrative preparation 
where it has been stalled for three months. 

But while officials admitted that only four 
major work relief projects have been begun, they 
declared that a vast amount of preliminary de- 
tail has been completed and predicted the start 
of the program on a large scale during the next 
few weeks. An initial step, to be taken this 
month, is the transfer of 1,000,000 workers and 
approximately half of the present FERA proj- 
ects to the new set-up. 

Among the preliminary steps completed last 
week were the definition by Mr. Roosevelt of the 
jurisdictions of Works Progress Administrator 
Harry L. Hopkins and Public Works Administra- 
tor Harold L. Ickes, announcement of the allot- 
ment for the land program, and a further defini- 
tion of the role to be played by individual agen- 
cies such as the United States Employment 
Service. 


Rural Resettlement 


Dr. Tugwell Gets 100 Millions 
to Aid Farm Population 


D®- REXFORD G. TUGWELL, Administrator of 
the Rural Resettlement Administration, last 
week was given $91,000,000 to carry out his pro- 
gram of rural rehabilitation and other relief 
projects connected with the use of land resources 
of the United States. 
If previous unexpended allotments for ad- 
ministrative expense, rural rehabilitation, and 





—Wide World 


TAX TOKENS FOR RELIEF 
To meet the mounting relief needs the State 
of Illinois has raised its sales tax from 2 to 3 
per cent. In the hand of this young lady are 
a number of aluminum tokens, each valued at 
1% mills, which are being used to aid con- 
sSumers in paying the tar. 











subsistence homesteads are considered, Dr. Tug- 
well now has more than $100,000,000 for his 
projects. 

However, this amount is only one-eighth of 


liformation Sarnia 
_ jor Giinans 


Q.—What provision is made for blind persons 
under the security act? 

A.—The Federal Government proposes to match 
State allowances to blind dependent persons up 
to $15 a month. Should a State allot more than 
$15 a month. the pension, of course, would be 
more than $30. 


if 
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Q—What amount of money has been dis- 
tributed to farmers on the corn-hog program thus 
far? 

A—The AAA announces that up to June 29 
$297,342,000 had been distributed under 1934 pro- 
gram Payments under the 1935 program will 
amounts to $185,000,000, it is estimated, on 1,032,- 
500 contracts 

xzx* 


Q.—How can a local contractor learn about 
Federal works projects? 

A.—Local] administrators can furnish all details. 
Applicants may also write for information di- 
rectly to the Dvision of Applications and Infor- 
mation, Washington, D. C. 

x * * 


Q.—What is the average size and value of 
farms in this country? 

A.—According to the Federal census of 1930 
the average farm in the United States is 156 
acres and its value, land and buildings, $7,614. 
Wyoming farms average largest, 1,469 acres, 
valued at $12,919; Mississippi smallest, 55 acres 
valued at $1,819 
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News of Governmental 


Activities Affecting Social 
Health — What the Relief Agencies Are Doing + + 


Welfare — Food and 














See someone kidnaped or taken for a ride by gangsters? 
Investigation of the United States Department of Justice. 


ou 





—Photos by Underwood & Underwood 


“OPERATOR, GIVE ME NATIONAL 7117, WASHINGTON, D. C.” 


No matter where you are, just call National 7117 and be connected with the Bureau o} 
A special board (left) has been installed to handle emergency calls, and a secret tele- 


type service (lower right) has been put into operation to get into immediate touch with field agents, even as the recording division (upper right) 


= 








begins digging up information. 








the sum which the Work Relief Act earmarks for 
such projects, subject to the decision of the 
President. 

Originally the program for the Resettlement 
Administration included plans for buying sub- 
marginal land, rehabilitating destitute rural 
populations, flood control and soil erosion con- 
trol projects, and reforestation projects which 
would have altered a large portion of the most 
backward agricultural areas. 

Now, because of Mr. Roosevelt’s decision to 
restrict work-relief projects to undertakings pro- 
viding annual employment at a per capita cost 
of $1,143 or less, the land program has been re- 
duced. Most of the plans for moving farmers 
from poor lands and equipping them with bet- 
ter farms have had to be abandoned. 

Under the curtailed program the subsistence 
homesteads, formerly with the Interior Depart- 
ment, and the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration rural rehabilitation activities will be 
carried on by the Resettlement Administration. 
It will have charge also of plans for retiring 
submarginal areas from cultivation. 


LONG-RANGE POLICY 

The fundamental objective of the Resettle- 
ment Administration, as President Roosevelt has 
expldined it, is to remedy maladjustments in 
the farm population and to place needy farmers 
on a self-sustaining basis. Because of its long- 
range objectives, the RA is one of the few re- 
lief agencies which is as much concerned with 
the future as the present. 

Plans of the Resettlement Administration in- 
clude these major phases: 

1.—Removal of farm families from non-pro- 
ductive submarginal land to good farms. 

2.—Moving of rural families dispossessed from 
farms back to the land. 

3.—Loaning sufficient capital to both the fam- 
ilies moved back to farms and the relief families 
now on farms to enable them to resume farm- 
ing operations on a self-sustaining basis. 

4—Building of “satellite cities” and “subur- 
ban homes” near large industrial centers to per- 
mit city workers to supplement their incomes 
with small farming operations. 

Most of the projects are designed to enable 
families on relief to gain their living through a 
combination of part-time industrial or govern- 
mental work and farming. None of them is 
planned to increase agricultural production for 
commercial use. 


Soil Conservation 


Erosion Control to Provide Jobs 
under Work-Relief Program 


Another long-range program to aid rural areas 
is that of the Soil Conservation Service of the 
Agriculture Department. 

An initial allotment of $27,500,000 has been 
approved by Mr. Roosevelt for the building of 
soil erosion control demonstration projects 
throughout farming areas which have suffered 
most severely from erosion. 

In addition to work made possible by this al- 
lotment, 545 Civilian Conservation Corps camps 
are to be used for similar projects. Nearly 200 
of these camps have been set up and the rest 
will be established in the next few weeks. 

Eventually it is planned to have 91 projects 
in 42 States, with an average of 25,000 acres in 
each project. There are now 40 projects. 

Since all the work is carried on in cooperation 
with farmers and no land purchases are in- 
volved, the program readily fits into the Presi- 
dent’s plans for low-cost projects. 

Objective of the program is to build terraces, 
sow cover crops, and establish cropping proced- 
ure which will demonstrate to farmers the 
proper means of preventing soil erosion, esti- 
mated to cause an annual loss in this coun- 
try of $400,000,000. 





Balm For Consumers 


Food Prices Take a Drop, Meats 
Sharing in the Decline 


Good news for the consumer came from sev- 
eral sources last week. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that 
food prices for the country as a whole dropped 
six-tenths of 1 per cent during the two-week 
period ended June 18. Of particular note to 
housewives who have lamented the rise in meat 
prices during recent months was the fact that 
the cost of meats dropped slightly, for the first 
time this year. 

From the National Industrial Conference 
Board came the information that the cost of 
living during the first quarter of this year was 
18 per cent less than in 1929. Furthermore, says 
the Conference Board, citizens of this country 
have fared better in respect to prices than have 
those of several foreign nations. 

Norway, France, Sweden, and Great Britain 
have had a smaller decline since 1929 in the 
cost of living than the United States. But liv- 
ing costs have declined to a greater extent than 
in this country, in The Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Belgium, and Italy. 

Despite the smallest supplies of meat in 35 
years, since June 1 wholesale prices of meat have 
dropped 8 per cent. The lesser decline in retail 
price is ascribed to the normal lag between 
wholesale and retail markets. 

However, Agriculture Department officials 
caution that there may be further increases in 
meat prices later this Summer. Long-range 
prospects are for a continued shortage of beef 
products during the rest of the year, but sup- 
plies of pork are expected to rise sharply this 
Autumn. 


National Health Survey 


“Inventory” In 50 Cities Planned 
as Work-Relief Project 


A national health inventory covering 50 rep- 
resentative cities to determine the extent and 
severity of arthritis, Bright’s disease, infantile 
paralysis, and other physically incapacitating 
maladies may be undertaken as a work-relief 
project. : 

An allotment of $3,450,000 of work-relief funds 





—Underwood & Underwood 

THE MAN WITH JOBS TO SPARE 
Among the busiest of men these days is 
Frank W. Persons, Director of the United 
States Employment Service, whose 2,000 of- 
fices are the sole channels for job filling under 
the Administration's work relief program. 
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to finance such a project has been requested by 
the Public Health Service. It points out that at 
present little information is available as to the 
geographic differences in the occurrence of these 
chronic diseases and the variations with respect 
to age, sex and occupation. 

Considered of major importance are the data 
that would be assembled on the extent of ill- 
nesses lasting three months or more. 

Part of the project would involve a survey of 
medical facilities for the treatment of chronic 
diseases. 

Diseases of the type which would be studied, 
explains the Public Health Service, are more 
prevalent among older persons and therefore in- 
formation concerning them is of increasing im- 
portance in view of the growing percentage of 
the population past 60 years of age. 

As a final phase of the survey, the Public 
Health Service proposes to have its regular re- 
search staff carry on an intensive study of the 
data to determine the effect of these diseases 
on employability. 


Aiding Home Owners 


Uncle Sam Now Holds Mortgages 
on 874,254 Dwellings 


Through the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, the Federal Government is the holder of 
mortgages on 874,254 homes, nearly as many 
dwellings as are in greater New York City, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Pittsburgh, New Orleans, and Los 
Angeles combined. 

Loans of the HOLC up to June 13 total $2,638,- 
396,313, or the equivalent of one-seventh of the 
estimated urban home mortgage indebtedness 
of the United States. 

Value of the dwellings which the HOLC esti- 
mates it has kept from forced sale in a dis- 
tressed real estate market is more than 
$3,800,000,000. 

Ohio had the largest number of applications 
for loans among the States, but New York had 
the largest dollar volume. Average loans varied 
widely by States, ranging from $5.809 in the 
District of Columbia to $1,727 in Idaho. 

Some 350,000 applications, including 125,000 
filed between May 28 and the deadline on June 
27 for receiving applications, are now being in- 
vestigated. 


Assigning Idle to Jobs 


Employment Service Gets Task of 
“Placing” the Unemployed 


A major role in the work-relief program is 
to be taken by the United States Employment 
Service, one of the permanent Governmental 
agencies. 

Harry L. Hopkins, Works Progress Adminis- 
trator, has directed the 2,000 public émployment 
offices maintained by the Employment Service 
to handle the assignment of workers to new 
projects and their classification as to occupa- 
tional training. 

Registration with the Employment Service also 
gives those on relief the help of that agency in 
finding private employment. 

Persons now working on projects in the FERA 
work-relief program, which will be transferred 
to the new set-up, already have been registered, 
and other persons on direct relief are being 
interviewed for job classification so they can be 
quickly assigned to jobs. 

After registration by the Employment Service, 
workers are referred to projects in accordance 
with the requests of the local works progress 
managers. 
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A Training School 
For Nation’s Police 


Justice Department to Instruct 
State and Local Officers 


(NE MORE STEP to increase the usefulness of 
the Justice Department in the warfare 
against crime will be taken this month. 

Attorney General Homer S. Cummings an- 
nounced last week that, on July 29, a training 
school for State, county, and municipal law- 
enforcement officers will be opened is Wash- 
ington, under the Bureau of Investigation. 

Since 1924, when the Bureau began its finger- 
print file, which now totals more than 5,000,000 
sets of prints, its usefulness to State and local 
law enforcement agencies has increased steadily. 

A large increase in its powers to deal with 
criminals escaping across State lines was granted 
in 1934 by the 73rd Congress. In all 17 acts 
were passed empowering the Bureau to deal with 
bank robberies, automobile thefts, extortion 
cases, and other crimes when the criminals cross 
State lines. 

AS a result of these new activities it has been 
necessary to increase the number of district of- 
fices of the Bureau from 25 to 37 during the 
last year and a half. In the same period 100 
special agents have been added to the Bureau, 
giving it a force of 600 investigators. 


ENFORCEMENT PROCEDURE 


The tremendous increase in Federal powers 
against the criminal may be illustrated by cit- 
ing the procedure of the Bureau when a kid- 
naping is reported. J. Edgar Hoover, director, 
explains what happens. 

As soon as a kidnaping occurs, a telephone 
call should be placed with the Washington tele- 
phone number of his agency, “National 7117.” 
Immediately the Justice Department’s new secret 
service telegraph lines will be used to send orders 
to field agents. (See illustration at the top of 
this page.) 

By using a private teletype system the De- 
partment avoids the delays of the ordinary com- 
mercial telegraph and the possibility of crim- 
inals intercepting its messages. 

Every known scientific device is available for 
the use of agents in tracking kidnapers. Effici- 
ency of the Federal system is shown by the fact 
that the 33 kidnaping cases reported to the 
Bureau since the passage of the Federal Kid- 
naping Act in June, 1932, have all been solved. 


TRAINING TO DEVELOP SYSTEM 


The announcement by the Attorney General 
that a training school is to be opened for law- 
enforcement officers employed by non-Federal 
governmental agencies means that local police 
officers will be given an opportunity to receive 
the latest scientific instruction in crime control 
which has been developed by the Justice De- 
partment. 

At the same time the local officers will be ex- 
pected to supply the Department with informa- 
tion as to crime detection methods they have 
developed. 

Lectures and instruction from the experts of 
the Bureau are to be supplemented by instruc- 
tion from leading university authorities and 
well-known police officials. 

Except for the cost of transportation to Wash- 
ington and living expenses while in the Capital, 
the training will be free of charge. 


ENABLING LEGISLATION PENDING 


A bill is now pending in Congress to establish 
a training school, of the type which Mr. Cum- 
mings has announced, as a part of a new divi- 
sion of the Justice Department, to be known as 
the Federal Bureau of Crime Prevention. 

Numerous applications for enrollment in the 
school already have been received, the Attorney 
General revealed last week. 

Invitations are being sent to law enforcement 
bodies throughout the country, asking them to 
send representatives who will be capable of im- 
parting the training to their colleagues. 
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TELLER VOTE—Method of voting on measure 
in Congress. Those in favor come into well of 
Chamber and then pass down center aisle while 
tellers count them. When “aye” vote has 
been counted “no” vote is taken same way. By 
this method no record is kept of how each mem- 
ber votes. Method employed during week by 
House as Committee of Whole in voting on Hold- 
ing Company Bill. 

* *K a 

VOICE VOTE—Another method of voting on a 
measure in Congress. At command of presiding 
officer, all in favor of measure say “aye”; then all 
opposed say “no’. Presiding officer announces 
whether measure has been carried according to 
which vote sounds stronger to him. No record of 
votes. 

a 

REGULAR BUDGET—Statement of estimated 
expenditures and income of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year. Current fiscal year 
ended June 30 with regular budget in balance; 
that is, ordinary expenditures were within in- 
come. 

* * * 

OCCUPATIONAL TAX—Proposed alcohol con- 
trol legislation would levy $10 tax, to be known 
as “occupational tax,” on manufacturers of and 
dealers in liquor 
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United States Hopes For Peace Under 
Paris Pact—Britain Makes a Gesture— 
Hapsburgs to Regain Property 


NOTHER SCRAP?—Twenty-one 

years ago this month a Foreign 
Minister of Austria curtly informed 
a German Chancellor that he could 
not consider mediation in the dis- 
pute with Serbia because such a 
proposal had already been “ovér- 
taken by events.” 

So, in this year of international 
tensions, world leaders are growing 
increasingly apprehensive lest ef- 
forts to reconcile the Italo-Abyssin- 
ian quarrel may be “overtaken by 
events” of such import as to involve 
not only Italy but other powers of 
Europe in a new life and death 
struggle 

Twenty years ago next month a 
German Chancellor coined a new 
phrase for a treaty—“scrap of paper” 
—when he denounced Great Britain 
for going to war over the pact 
guaranteeing the neutrality of Bel- 
gium. 

Today, another treaty bids seri- 
ously to have such a title tagged in- 
gloriously to it. Abyssinia has des- 
perately asked the United States to 
work out some way to make Italy 
live up to its obligations under the 
noble-purposed but so far unwork- 
able Kellogg-Briand Treaty for the 
outlawry of war. But indications 
are that it will take more than a 
treaty to stop the hard-riding Ital- 
ian Duce in his “civilizing mission” 
in Africa. Furthermore, if necessary, 
he may “justify” his undertaking 
under the defensive reservations of 
the pact. 

x** & 

YHE “UNDERSTANDINGS.” — By 
the Kellogg Pact of 1928, the 
High Contracting Parties—includ- 
ing Italy, Abyssinia, the United 
States, and nearly all the other na- 
tions of the globe—condemned “re- 
course to war for the solution of in- 
ternational controversies, and re- 
nounce it as an instrument of na- 
tional policy in their relations with 
one another.” Furthermore, they 
agreed that “the settlement or so- 
lution of all disputes or conflicts of 
whatever nature or of whatever or- 
igin they may be, which may arise 
among them, shall never be sought 

except by pacific means.” 

These were the main points of the 
treaty. But official interpretations 
hedge it about with certain reser- 
vations for the sake of national 
sovereignty. 

For example, Secretary of State 
Kellogg said at the time: “There 
is nothing in the American draft of 
the anti-war treaty which restricts 
or impairs in any way the right of 
self-defense.” Among the powers 
which accepted this interpretation 
was Italy. 

Furthermore, said the American 
Secretary, “there can be no ques- 
tion as a matter of law that viola- 
tion of a multilateral anti-war 
treaty through resort to war by one 
party thereto would automatically 
release the other parties from their 
obligations to the treaty-breaking 
state.” 

x*x* 

AT WASHINGTON — The State 

Department, on July 5, after 
considering the Abyssinian appeal, 
announced that it was “gratified 
that the League of Nations * *-* 
has given its attention to the con- 
troversy which has unhappily 
arisen * * * and that the contro- 
versy is now in process of arbitra- 
tion.” The Department “hopes” for 
the satisfactory outcome of the 
same. 

Furthermore, the American Gov- 
ernment declared that in view of 
the Pact of Paris -(Kellogg-Briand 
Treaty) that it was “loath to be- 
lieve that either of them (Italy and 
Abyssinia) would resort to other 
than pacific means * * * ” 

There was no direct answer to the 
appeal. 

xx*re 
BRITISH PROFFER.—At least 
one phase of the recent discus- 
sions in Rome between British Cap- 
tain Eden and Italy’s Mussolini has 
come to light during the week. 
League of Nations Minister Eden 
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tentatively proposed that Great 
Britain help settle the African in- 
cident by ceding to Ethiopia a cor- 
ridor 50 miles long and 12 miles wide 
from the Abyssinian border through 
Somaliland to and including the 
port of Zeila. But Il Duce would 
have none of it. 

When the plan became publicly 
known in London, Eden and Mal- 
colm Macdonald, secretary for col- 
onies, came under sharp fire from 
both sides of the House of Com- 
mons. Meanwhile, Captain Eden 
revealed that the “tentative” offer 
was an effort to settle the Italo- 
Ethiopian problem “which his ma- 
jesty’s government regards with 
grave concern.” 

The London Cabinet has been 
meeting. So has the Italian high 
naval command. Rumors have it 
that an economic blockade of Italy 
under Article XVI of the League 
Covenant is under consideration by 
the British if the French would be 
helpful, while Italian naval officials 
are discussing how to meet such an 
exigency. 

But France, it Is felt in some 
quarters, would not be party to such 
a plan. First, it still is highly irri- 
tated over the Anglo-German naval 
agreement. In the second place, it 
does not relish an Italian naval at- 
tack on its Mediterranean coast. 
Finally, if France supports the 
League against Italy, Germany may 
line up with the latter. Another 
suggestion that has been put for- 
ward by some English press quarters 
is the closing of the Suez to Italian 
boats. 

It was revealed at Addis Ababa 
during the week that Abyssinia is 
having increasing difficulties get- 
ting munitions from Europe. Ship- 
ments ordered are not being sent 
from the big arms factories of the 
Continent. 

The latest weapon in the Italian 
war repetoire is a chemical which 
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when spread on the ground is cal- 
culated to burn painfully the bare- 
footed Abyssinians. 


x** * 


HAPSBURG 

The National Assembly of Re- 
publican Austria on April 3, 1919, 
passed a law by which the Haps- 
burgs rulers of Austria-Hungary for 
generations, were banished from the 
country and their possessions seized 
by the state. 

On July 6, at Vienna, the Council 
of State approved a proposal for re- 
storing its property to the former 
ruling family. The private holdings 
include funds invested in securities, 
forests and other landed estates, and 
several castles with art treasures. 

The greatest significance attached 
to the measure is that it paves the 
way for a return of the family to 
Austria. Archduke Otto, pretender 
to the throne, in Belgian exile with 
his mother, the former Empress Zita, 
is expected to return in the not too 
distant. future. 

France, and its satellites, the Little 
Entente nations, are reported dis- 
quieted by the move. 


~*~ ** 


GREEK PLEBISCITE.—Whether 
Greece is to remain a republic 
of revert to a monarchy, in which 
case King George, now in exile, will 
have a job, will probably be decided 
in September. A plebiscite will be 
held on the subject, details of which 
are now being debated in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 
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N THE FAR EAST—The perennial 

note-sending between Moscow 
and Tokyo had further develop- 
ments during the week. The Soviet 
Government sent a new and vigor- 
ous protest to Japan on alleged in- 
vasions by Japanese and Manchu 
troops in Siberia, and warning that 
“grave consequences” to relations 
between the two countries may re- 
sult. Nipponese naval and military 
officers have promised to _ investi- 
gate. 

2? @ 


MPERIAL “GOSSIP”—A Chinese 
magazine has published an ar- 


{ 


RESTORATION.— 


ticle, “Gossip About Emperors,” 

dealing at some length with the 

Japanese imperial household. Japan 

is demanding punishment of per- 

sons responsible under threat of 

“an uprising of Japanese civilians | 
in the Shanghai area.” 


“Saxo-Borussia” student corps at 
Heidelberg entered a _ restaurant 
noisily while patrons were listening 
to an address by Der Fuehrer, -1d 
discussed how Herr Hitler eats as- 
paragus. As a result the corps has | cently arranged ai 


Members of the ultra-exclusive | been banned for four terms. 
x ** 
EMOBILIZATION — The deci- 
mated Bolivian 
guayan armies have begun demo- 
_ bilization under the peace plan re- 


and Para- 


Buenos Aires. 


| Within ninety days each 
larger than 5,000 men. 

President Roosevelt has appointe 

ed Ambassador Hugh Gibson, -ta- 

tioned in Brazil, to represent the 

United States at the peace parileys. 
P. A. FREDERICK. 
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| Chadian Bible Senator From Michigan, a Bulwark of the Minority | Dr. Charles E. Merriam | 
| Member of Advisory Council ; om a ns ame Re 8 . Economist and Scientist on 
; : National Resources Committee 


of the Reorganized NRA 


AMERICA'S good earth, veined with rich ores, 

and here and there gorged out by powerful 
streams, is undergoing a prosaic but important 
survey. What is to become of the natural re- 
sources of land, minerals, and waters? What 
policies should be followed from physical, social, 
governmental, and economic angles, that these 
endowments of nature may be developed and 
used efficiently and without waste? 

In substance, this is the general problem, re- 
plete with complicated ramifications confronting 
the National Resources Committee, which re- 
ports its findings to the President. A member of 
this committee is Dr. Charles E. Merriam of 
Chicago. 

Dr. Merriam was born in Iowa in 1874. His 
education was wide and extensive, with A.B.’s 
from Lenox College and the State University of 
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(CHARLES EDISON, president of the Thomas 
=| “A. Edison Industries since 1926 and member 

} of the new advisory council of the reorganized 

, 

} 
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NRA, is an outstanding example of the com- 
mandeering of “big business” by the Administra- 
tion. 

A successful business man, affiliated with many 
large corporations, Mr. Edison for almost two 
years has devoted much of his time to the dif- 
ferent phases of the New Deal. Since August, 
1933, he‘has served on the New Jersey State Re- 
covery Board and the Regional Labor Board, has 
been compliance director for the NRA, ahd is still 
State director for the National Emergency Coun- 
cil for New Jersey. 

When the National Housing Act was being 
drafted, Mr. Edison came to Washington, assist- 
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Successful in corporate business that arose 
from his father’s inventions; ‘drafted’ 
to aid the New Deal. 
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Chosen as one of the scientists to devise 
most efficient uses of the country’s 
natural resources. 





ing in the preparation of that law. Then he be- 
came director of the FHA regional offices for New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland. 

Born at Llewellyn Park, West Orange, N. J. 
August 3, 1890, Mr. Edison was trained at insti- 
tutions in Orange, N. J., and Lakeville, Conn., and 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
During the World War he directed manufacture 
of war materials. Since the death of his father, 
the famous inventor, he has been at the head of 
all the Edison activities. 





Iowa, a Ph.D. from Columbia, an LL.D from the 
University of Colorado, and additional studies 
in Berlin and Paris. 

President Hoover selected Dr. Merriam as a 
member of his commission to study recent social 
trends. In 1933, he became a member of the 
National Planning Board, which then became the 
National Resources Board, now the National Re- 
sources Committee. 

















Howell Cheney 


One of Industry’s Spokesmen 
on NRA Advisory Council 


Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell 


Research Scientist, a Member of 
National Resources Committee 


ROM June 16 until April next, when the re- 
prieve granted NRA by Congress comes to an 
end, the playing of this one-time trump hand of 
the New Deal is being done by a new board aided 
by an advisory council. Two representatives of 
industry, of labor, and of consumers comprise the is Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, of Columbia 
council. One of the industrialists on the NRA ; ia j 
President H 
Advisory Council is Howell Cheney, silk manufac- d b E ll F d 2 L d Rape az pone > of bis aelas eek oddone 
yee agen = A. H. V andenberg, qually ame In etters an Politics Social Trends. In 1933, President Roosevelt ap- 
n additi ing pointed him to the National Planning Board, 


Cheney Brothers, this NRA official has main- “SENATOR Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg, who Grand Rapids Herald in 1906. The only time he resentation from the rural to the more heavily which he 
licked one depression delivering papers at took off in the process was a year on Collier’s populated urban districts from reaching a vote. : “ch subsequently became the National. Re- 
sources Board, and then the National Resources 


A UNIVERSITY professor, versed in business 
“s cycles and other economic phenomena, has 
been called into national service by both a Re- 
publican and a Democratic Administration. He 
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tained an interest in a wide variety of activities. 


the age of nine, now fights one from the Re- Weekly. With all the difficulties that the newcomer must Cc it 

publican corner of the Senate, nearly half a cen- For 22 years he served as editor, latterly asso- face, the Senator jumped into the fight. By first — nae. ; 

tury later. ciated as business partner with the late United § blocking the census bill and then arming himself This economist is a native of Rushville, Il. 
If it hadn’t been for that panic of ’93 Mr. Van- States Senator William Alden Smith. with a plan upon which Government statistical 

denberg might have been tanning leather—or Mr. Vandenberg was always active in politics  ©XPerts had agreed, he was able, finally, to see 


this plan, very little altered from the form in 
which he had proposed it, pass both Houses of 3 
Congress. 


profiting from the process—instead of tanning and early in his career and extending over a 
hides in the Senate; but he probably would have long period he was secretary of the Young Men’s 
been a Republican anyhow, even if he had con- Republican Club of Kent County. Later he was 
tinued in his father’s harness business, for on the Michigan Republican State central com- 

Grandfather Vandenberg was a delegate to the mittee from the fifth congress district, serving © BANK DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


convention which nominated Abraham Lincoln. for some 10 years. The second achievement with which he is 
In Grand Rapids in 1884 young Arthur was In 1916 he was chosen chairman of the Repub- credited is helping “sell” to the Senate what 
born in the family of a prosperous manufac- lican State convention and so well did he do the he called “the steel beam” to support our bank- + 
turer and, as far as one may deduce from a study job that he was called to do it again in 1928. ing system. The idea of deposit insurance was 
of the record, the first nine years of his life were Meanwhile an organized effort was made to opposed strongly by such Democrats as Senator 
not the hardest. But the tenth was a different nominate him for Governor but he declined. Glass. When it became evident that full in- 
story, for the father’s business was swept away in surance was out of the question, Senator Van- 
rote. pee he odr speaking—squall which pre- ELECTED TO THE SENATE denberg suggested a revision in the plan. The 
ceeded the fat years that came in the gay 90’s. Finally Editor Vandenberg decided to make his revised measure was unanimously, adopted. Later 


For five years the boy contributed to his liv- try for the Senate himself and announced his _ ‘¢ was altered in the House and finally extended. 


ing expenses by selling papers—and perhaps the candidacy for the Republican nomination in op- 
smell of printers’ ink was what started the career position to the late Woodbridge N. Ferris. When HIS WORK AS AN AUTHOR 















































which he was to choose later. He varied this Senator Ferris suddenly died Governor Green ap- Admirers of Senator Vandenberg describe him 
earlier foray into the publishing business by de- pointed Mr. Vandenberg to fill the vacancy and as a “profound thinker” and a skilful user of 
-_ pa ae : livering bills for a local shoe store. at the next session—in 1928—he was elected to words. This is praise enough and when the 
. Silk manufacturer with a varied interest in succeed himself by the largest majority ever Senator’s career is considered it isn’t hard to 
many public activities chosen to help WORKED WHILE AT SCHOOL given to any Michigan candidate in a State understand that his training certainly was one 
new NRA to function. election. to produce an ability to think and express one’s 
} Then he branched out into transportation. He thoughts. i. wa 
For example, in the realm of education, the rec- | started-an independent freight line whose rolling VICTORY AT POLLS IN 1934 He has considerable reputation as a writer— wr eo — heey the broad 
ord shows that he is chairman of the school and stock consisted of a two-wheel push cart and This was something in itself; but when, in the not merely in the field of journalism but in the . p Bethan da jain 
high school committees of his community, a | Whose activities were limited to delivering boxed = ¢,..6 o¢ the Democratic landslide in 1934 Senator literary field as well. He has contributed to 4 
member of the Yale Corporation, a trustee of Mt. freight from a factory to the railroad station. Vandenburg was returned to sit among the few many magazines and he has three historical He received an A.B. and a PhD. from the U i- 
Holyoke, anda meinber of the American Academy That, however, didn’t interfere with his edu- Republicans who survived, it was plain that he works that have received recognition: “The versity of Chicago ‘takin art of the - re 
of Political and Social Science. cation and in 1900 he was graduated from the was to play an important part in the ranks of Greatest American;” “If Hamilton Were Here won latter denned ‘at an a . iti Z 7 e lle 
In the field of public welfare, Mr Cheney is a | Grand Rapids High School and set off, as @ his party. ° Today” and the “Trail of a Tradition.” am tee Uh tae Ghee ca take . Cali 
penga~4 - the Manchester orem Hospital, and good Michigander, for the State university at His political friends write down. two achieve- In the Senate the man whose oratory was fornia, and Columbia Universities He has been 
ee ee Lauer Oomenitee. Ann Arbor. Unfortunately, business and the ments which, among the measures in which he recognized by his State long ago finds himself | professor of economics at ‘Columbia since 1922. 
Manufacturers Assocation of Hartord Gounty, | diane mix and the result-was & pIyweal over Ma'geistaaiee reesttiirtr otha Stas nae tnd not unimpressive Beure; tall hls | In 118-19 he was Chet of the ries eston of 
ae secre gaa ity ; . ‘ , . an outstanding representative of his State. black hair now greying, his carefully chosen the War Industries Board. n Di- 
Ae samen = 7 — of pandern that ended his college days. Later, an ap- These are reapportionment and deposit in- words punctuated by smiles but seldom inter- rector of came ae as potency bacon of 
ea he National Chamber of — Bore tae upon him an surance, in whose furtherance he took an active rupted if he can help it. He is serious and takes | Economic Research, Chairman of the Social 
Mr. Cheney came to Washington in January as o y » ; part. The former question had been bandied his job seriously and plays very little, though Science Research Council, Director of the New 
= member of the Industrial Advisory Board, from 3 ut of sc 1001 and into journalism. This time about for ten years when the Senator arrived his wife has proved herself fully capable of the School for Social Research of the Council on For- 
die eat he soved inte nie brenes zs € took an inside job as office boy. From that on the scene and its opponents had managed to _— delicate task imposed upon the mistress of a | eign relations. In addition, Mr. Mitchell is author 
post ed into his present position. he moved up—by stages—to be editor of the keep all bills that would shift the weight of rep- Washington drawing room. of a number of economic works. 7 4 
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TAAES: SOMS 


A Business Leader 


Cites Ill Effects 
Of High Rates 


By E. F. HUTTON 
Chairman, General Foods 
Corporation. 

‘(HE question is: “Has the Presi- 

dent himself been misled by his 
closest advisers?” Or is his latest 
message just a response to the de- 
mands created by political expedi- 
ency? What makes him think that 
he can increase the purchasing 
power of the American people and 
add to the national income by in- 
creasing their tax burden? 

It seems inconceivable that the 
President does not know that in the 
end the ultimate consumer—the 
people who have to buy food, shelter, 
clothing and all the other necessities 
of life—pay the tax bills. The reve- 
nue for the increased cost of govern- 
ment is obtained from the increased 
cost of manufactured goods. The 
consumer pays the bill. 

As a matver of fact, the President 
said in his campaign address at 
Pittsburgh on Oct. 19, 1932: 

“Quite apart from every man’s 
own tax assessment, that burden is 
a brake on any return to normal 
business activity. * * * Our workers 
May never see a tax bill, but they 
pay in deductions from wages, in 
increased cost of what they buy, or 
(as now) in broad cessation of em- 
ployment.” 

The farmers were fooled for a 
time with the idea that a direct 
Government subsidy for restricting 
production would improve their eco- 
nomic condition. The general pub- 
lic was fooled into thinking that be- 
cause the funds with which to pay 
this subsidy could be obtained from 
a so-called “Processing Tax” big 








- Photo by Kazanjiian 
E. F. HUTTON 
“Redistribution of wealth by any 
process destroys the value of the 
wealth itself. This is axiomatic.” 
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wall of every office and every home 
throughout the land. 

When we business men have the 
courage to defend our institutions; 
when we have the courage to so or- 
ganize ourselves that our voice will 
be heard in the Halls of Congress for 
proper legislation and for no special 
privileges, then we will be in a po- 
sition to support our Government in 
respect to constructive proposals. 


_ WHAT BUSINESS SHOULD DO 


Business today is definitely in 


| politics whether we like it or not 


and it is just too bad that we have 


| not assumed our Government obli- 


| gations long before this late date. | 


| 





increased prices paid to the farmer 
and the taxes which must be paid 
by the processors of agricultural 
products, the cost of food is going 
steadily up and up and without any 
corresponding increase in national 
income. Every time the average cit- 
izen sits down to his table there is 
a cover charge of about 35 per cent 
payable to the Government. This 
represents the increased cost of the 
average meal due to taxes. * * * 
Wealth is distributed in wages. 


| “Soaking the rich” may be a type of 


business would pay the tax and | 


everybody would be happy. * * * 
TAX ON FOOD AND CLOTHES 


The President himself said in a | 


radio address on July 30, 1932: “Our 


party says clearly ‘Not only must | 
Government income meet prospec- | 


tive expenditures, but this income 


must be obtained on the principle of | 
| sider myself 70 per cent slave and 


ability to pay’ * * * This is a declara- 
tion against taxes on food and 
clothing.” 

“And, in face of this statement, 
the processing taxes on food and 
clothing and tobacco will amount to 
over a billion dollars which the pub- 
lic pays this year. 


The 25 million families not living - 


on farms and having to buy their 
food have discovered that between 


evangelism, might well be a pallia- 
tive, but it is not a cure. Redistri- 
bution of wealth by any process de- 
stroys the value of the wealth itself. 
This is axiomatic. * * * 

“RUGGED INDIVIDUALISM” 

The people in this country with 
incomes in excess of $100,000 in 1932 
and 1933 account for 1 per cent of 
the entire national income. I sup- 
pose this small group represents 
“rugged individualism.” That’s what 
made this country. Because the few 
succeed they give jobs to the many. 

I do not agree with Mr. Tugwell 
when he says that the people in 
this country are in economic bond- 
age. On the contrary I would say 
that the gainfully employed people 
are in political bondage. “We can’t 
be half slave and half free.” I con- 


30 per cent free today. The burden 
of taxation is breaking the backs of 


If we don’t organize a bloc represen- 
tative of the business views of this 
country, it is the last call to the 
dining car in my opinion. 

I am alive to the fact that there 
have been improper uses of our 
profit and loss system by cer- 
tain people in this country. The 
President has also stated that there 
are chiselers in all lines of business, 


| even within the framework of gov- 


ernment. Ninety per cent of our 
people, however, are honorable peo- 
ple. 

Is there any reason to tear down 
the American Medical Society with 
all the advance it has made over a 
period of years, because a few prac- 
tice illegally? 

Is there any reason for tearing 


| down the Bar Association because 


we have some shyster lawyers? 

Is there any reason for tearing 
down the United States Government 
because there are some of those 
within government activity who are 
chiselers? 

If a day arrives when government 
will stop looking through the eyes of 


' suspicion upon business, and busi- 


ness will stop looking through the 


| eyes of uncertainty in respect to the 


our people and still the Government | 


sits around similingly engaged in 
how to increase taxation instead of 
saying “we’ve got to cut the cost of 
government. We are taxing our 
people beyond their.ability. to A 

The phrase “rugged individualism” 
should be framea and hung on the 


activities of our government, we will 
reduce the ranks of the unemployed, 
but not before. 


If our Representatives in think- | 


ing of human rights have a restless 
pillow, industry has been lying 
awake nights for the last four or five 


years trying to cooperate in every | 


way with Government to solve the 
problem of unemployment, but in 
my opinion political expediency has 
prevented this cooperation. 


The President attacked what he | 


called “unnecessary holding com- 
panies in all lines of business,” sug- 
gesting, by implication at least, that 
they be wiped out of existence by 
taxation. It is indeed fortunate 


that there are some in Congress who | 


are balking at this type of punitive 
legislation. * *.* 
It is interesting to note that the 
[Continued on Page 21, Col. 3.] 
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AWAY FROM THE HEAT 
AND HURRY OF THE CITY 


Well-known to the city dweller is the recurrent 
longing for green fields and growing things. For 
the peace and comfort of a house by the side of a 
quiet road. Where the children may find greater 
health and safety. Where the air is fresh and clean 
and tall trees shade the day. The telephone has 
helped to make that dream come true for count- 


Telephone service like this is the résult of years 
of co-ordinated effort by the Bell System. Bell 
Telephone Laboratories contribute their research 
and engineering. Western Electric its manufac- 
and distributing. The twenty- 
ephone companies, with the 
assistance of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company,.see to it that the latest improve- 
ments in the art are made available to all. 

Because of this unified plan, today’s telephone 
service brings families closer — friends nearer. It 
makes homes safer — life fuller. 































Long miles may separate your office from your 
home, yet you are never far away. It takes but a 
moment for you to call your wife or child. And 
they have but to lift the receiver to be in touch 
with you, with friendly neighbors, with guardians 
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‘How an Enthusiast 


For Inheritance 
Levy Feels 


A decade ago, in March, 1923, 
William Hard wrote for Collier’s 
Weekly an interview with Albert D. 
Lasker, then serving as chairman 
of the United States Shipping 
Board but since returned to his 
advertising agency, Lord & 
Thomas, of which he is chairman 
of the Board. 

“Make the inheritance tar the 
basis of the first big bulk of Gov- 
ernment revenue,” Mr. Lasker 
said, in that interview. 

Mr. Lasker advises the United 
States News that he holds the 
same views today but he empha- 
sizes that essential to his plan for 
a high inheritance tax should go 
the accompanying income tax of 
relatively low rates. 





An Interview With 
ALBERT D. LASKER 
By William Hard 
N talking some time ago with Mr. 
Albert D. Lasker, chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, I ob- 
served with some astonishment that, 
in spite of his known great wealth, 
| he seemed to be extremely—and 
| even fanatically—devoted to the 
| idea of larger and larger inheri- 
tance taxes. 

| I had supposed that the Senior 





Senator from Illinois, Mr. Medill Mc- 
Cormick, was the most ardent in- 
heritance taxer in my acquaintance. 
I found that Mr. Lasker was quite 
more ardent at it than Mr. Mc- 
Cormick. 

Mr. McCormick had introduced 
into the Senate an amendment to 
the revenue law providing that our 
Federal inheritance tax should be 
sharply and drastically increased. 

“Your amendment, Senator, does 
not go far enough,” said Mr. Lasker 
to Mr. McCormick on the first occa- 

| sion when I heard Mr. Lasker discuss 
the inheritance-tax problem. 

Having thus discovered a largely 
prosperous person who seemed to 
pine to have his fortune disinte- 
| grated upon his demise, I undertook 
an inquiry into his mental history 
and condition. I was making some 
little progress at it when I noticed 
| Mr. Shepherd's inheritance tax 

articles in Collier's. I then went to 
Mr. Lasker and asked him if he 
could lay aside the ship-subsidy bill 
long enough to give me a sort of 
completes ed lecture on in- 
heritance taXes &s seen by one who 
aspires to suffer from them. 

Mr. Lasker took me at my word; 
and, having at least provided me 
with an easy reclining chair, be- 

gan, He began by taking a plunge 
' into—and through—the subject of 
initiative in business. 

His words come amazingly fast, 
and his thoughts come faster. He 
is the despair of all Washington 
correspondents who try to report 
him literally. His thoughts catch 
up with his words, and overtake 
them, and get ahead of them— 
until at last he seems more or less 
to be talking on six or seven dif- 
ferent points of the subject at the 
same time and produces an impres- 
sion as of a magnificent but furious 
express train running in six or seven 
sections on six or seven parallel 
tracks simultaneously, with every 
chance that when it reaches the 
terminal station it will go straight 
through the back wall. 

WHO SHOULD BE TAXED? 

The interviewer has to throw 
himself on the tracks and say: 
“Stop! Stop! We have come to a 
way station. Say something more 
about business initiative.” 

“Oh,” says Mr. Lasker, looking 
pained at this interruption of 
through traffic. “But very well.” 
And he pauses on business initiative 
long enough to speak as follows: 

“Efficiency in business is not 
enough. There has to be initiative 
too. There has to be the spirit of 
adventure, of risk, of exploration. 
We have to have people who are 
willing to go across all sorts of new 
business seas and storms looking 
for new business fields which they 
will discover and develop, 

“To sustain our Government now 
we have to have new fields and new 
sources. The explorers find them. 
Initiative finds them. Initiative 
breaks the ground out of which new 
governmental revenue springs. The 
very first rule of taxation should be: 
cultivate, stimulate, accelerate busi- 
ness initiative! The inheritance 
tax—” 

EFFECT OF PRESENT TAXES 

“Wait a minute,” I said, “what 
about our present taxation system 
and the spirit of initiative in busi- 
ness?” 

“I’m telling you,” said Mr. Lasker. 
“Tt’s like this: 

“At present by means of a high 
income tax we kill initiative at its 
peak and then by means of a low 
inheritance tax we kill it at its 
source.” 

“What?” said I. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lasker, “it sounds 
extreme, but isn’t it true? Consider! 
By means of a low inheritance tax 
we hand vast fortunes over to peo- 
ple who have not earned them and 





who have given no proof of having 














CING THE BURDEN 


—Underwood & Underwood 
ALBERT D. LASKER 

“A high income tax kills initiative 

at its peak, and a low inheritance 
tax kills it at its source.” 
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any spirit of initiative and who, in 
case any such spirit does by any 
chance happen to be in them, will 
at once have less of it because of the 
fortunes they have gained without 
work and without risk. 

“Then along comes the high in- 
come tax and finds a man who has 
earned a fortune and who has 
proved his possession of a spirit of 
initiative, and it says to him: ‘Are 
you thinking of hazarding your for- 
tune on a new proposition? Let me 
tell you: if you lose, you many have 
your losings; but if you win, I will 
take up to 58 per cent of your 
winnings.’ 

“The man says: ‘Thank you, I will 
invest my money in tax-exempt 
bonds for making a park system in 
the city of Springfield, Mass.’ 


CHECKING INITIATIVE 


“The high income tax turns men 


| who have been adventurers into men 





who play safe. It turns chance tak- 
ers into coupon clippers. It turns 
explorers into retired investors in 
club corners. It kills initiative at 
its peak. It kills it in men in their 
prime. It kills it in money at the 
moment of its highest vigor. 

“T say that what we ought to do is 
exactly to reverse this situation. 
Change the income tax from high to 
low. Change the inheritance tax 
from low to high. Stop making the 
income tax the beginning of taxa- 
tion. Make the inheritance tax the 
beginning of it. Make the inheri- 


[Continued on Page 19, Column 3.} 
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Order a glass 
Of the richest 
Ripest 

Mellowest rye 


Ever aged in wood! 


That's what Old Overholt 


(4% years old) 
Bottled in bond 
Straight rye whiskey 
Is and has been 

For 125 years 
Good bars have it 
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Accountancy Home-Study 


made interesting and practical 
thru problem method 


OU know as well as we do 
that Accountancy fits many 
men for positions that pay 
three and five and ten thousand dol- 
lars a year—gives many other men 
unusual opportunity to start a profit- 
able growing business of their own. 


You probably realize also that— 
because of the new state and federal 
legislation—the accounting profes- 
sion faces now and for the next few 
years the greatest opportunity it has 
ever had. 

The only question is—just how 
practical is it for you to train your- 
self adequately in Accountancy 
through home study? 

And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 

For this modern plan of training 
not only makes Accountancy study 
at home thoroughly practical but 
makes it interesting as well. 

And here’s how: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the auditor of 
your company or the head of a successful 
accounting firm. Suppose every day he 
were to lay before you in systematic order 
the various problems he is compelled to 
solve, and were to explain to you the 
sem by which he solves them. 
uppose that one by one you were to work 
those problems out — returning to him 
every day for counsel and assistance— 

Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than that 
of the man who is compelled to pick up 
his knowledge by study of theory alone. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 

ursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance by solving 
problems. 

Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual 
—one accountant—you have back of you 
the organized experience of the largest 
business training institution in the world, 
the authoritative ndings of scores of able 


accounting specialists, the actual pro- 
cedure of the most successful accountants. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ing—you are coached in the solving of 
the very problems you must face in the 
higher accounting positions or in an 
accounting practice of your own. Step by 
step, you work them out for yourself— 
until, at the end of your training, you have 
the kind of ability and experience for 
which business is willing and glad to pay 
real money—just as it was glad to pay 
these men. * 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the man who 
started Accountancy training with us in 
1916. After a short period of study, he 
took a position as bookkeeper for a year, 
and then became accountant for a leading 
automobile manufacturer—with two 
bookkeepers under him. Today he is 
auditor of one of the foremost banks in 
his state and his salary is 325 percent 
larger than when he started training. 

He writes, “My training is the best in- 
vestment I’ve ever made, showing a cash 
value running into five figures.” 

And the young clerk, earning $75 a 
month eleven years ago and now getting 
many times that as general auditor for an 
outstanding, nation-wide organization. 






Send for 
This Book 


*Names and addresses given on request. 


Within six months after he began our 
training, he wasearning $125 amonthand 
within four years, he was earning $250. 

Do you wonder that he writes, “While 

LaSalle ads once seemed like fairy tales to 
me, now I know from personal experience 
that they are true’? 
Or let us tell you about two men — one 
a stenographer and the other a retail 
clerk—neither of whom knew more than 
the simplest elements of bookkeeping. 
One is now the comptroller and the other 
the assistant comptroller of a large 
company. 

“LaSalle training in Higher Accoun- 
tancy,” write both, “was the important 
factor in our rapid climb,” 

And if you are thinking about the C. P. 
A. degree and a public accounting busi- 
ness of your own, read about the pharma- 
cist who was earning $30 a week eleven 
years ago when a LaSalle registrar se- 
cured his enrollment for Accountancy 
training. Eight months later he left the 
drug store to take a bookkeeping job at 
$20 a week—less money but larger o 
portunity. Three years later he passed the 
C. P. A. examination and a year later yet 
he was earning $5,000 a year. Now he has 
his own highly successful public account. 
ing firm for which he says, “My LaSalle 
training has been largely responsible,” 


One-Tenth of All C. P. A.’s Are 
LaSalle Trained 


If you want still more proof, remember 
that 1,300 C.P.A.’s—approximately one- 
tenth of all those in the United States who 
have ever passed the difficult examination 
for this coveted degree—are LaSalle 
trained, 

And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training for you 
—ask rather if the real question is not 
about the size of your own ambition and 
the quality of your determination. 

For Accountancy is no magic wand for 
the lazy or the fearful or the quitter—it 
offers success only to the alert adult who 
has the courage to face the facts and the 
will to carry oa till the job is done, 

If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that can open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and success, 

Is it not worth getting that information? 


LaSalle Extension University 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 
Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, your 64-page, illustrated book, “‘Ac- 
countancy, the Profession That Pays,” telling about the profession of accountancy 
and your training for success in that field. 





Dept. 7348-HR, Chicago, IIl. 
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Editorial Censure 
For Processing Tax 


ALL BUT SMALL MINORITY OF 
COMMENTING PAPERS VIEW IT 
AS AN OBJECTIONABLE FEATURE 











With a growing number of suits 
against the Government based upon the 
processing taxes ‘collected by the Farm 
Administration, the controversy over 
such taxes has become acute. Opposi- 
tion to the taxes is voiced by 84 per cent 
of the commentating newspapers, while 
16 per cent of these papers support the 
farm policy as beneficial, regardless of 
objection to the taxing feature. 


OSSIBILITY that the AAA may face an ad- 
verse judgment by the United States Su- 
preme Court is an overshadowing feature of the 
growing controversy over the AAA, and its pro- 
cessing taxes. Suits for damages and for in- 
junctions have been filed, and there are predic- 
tions of more to be filed. 

The Administration’s action in seeking a law 
to bar such suits arouses criticism similar to that 
voiced against the proposed law to prevent suits 
based on the gold clause in Government se- 
curities. 

Friends and foes of the farm curtailment policy 
suggest that, if the processing tax is to be elimi- 
nated, the only other way to pay the farmers 
would be through a general fund not based on 
a levy against manufacturers. 


“WRONG ECONOMIC PRINCIPLE” 

“Whether AAA methods are legal,” in the 
judgment of the Rochester Times-Union (Ind.), 
“they are open to most serious practical objec- 
tions. They are founded upon a wrong economic 
principle. We cannot promote prosperity by 
creating artificial scarcity. 

“Furthermore, they involve a tremendous 
volume of contracts or pledges on whose per- 
formance there is not and cannot be an accurate 
check. Nobody really knows whether these mil- 
lions of contracts are being observed. We are be- 
ginning to hear about ‘hot pork.’ 

“It is entirely possible that if legal objections 
and economic arguments fail to end AAA, it will 
fall of its own weight through general disregard 
of the pledges it exacts.” 

“These taxes are not so bad as they are 
painted,” in the opinion of the Asheville (N. C.) 
Citizen-Times (Dem.), “but the assaults that are 
being made on them on many fronts may break 
them down. If that happens, the AAA programs 
will be undermined.” 

Commenting on the financial results shown, 
the Wichita (Kans.) Eagle (Ind.) gives the fig- 


ures: 
“Total of the processing taxes collected on 


Ban on Gold Suits 
Widely Opposed 


COMMENTATORS ARE NEARLY 
2-TO-1 AGAINST PRESIDENT'S 
PLAN TO BAR ACTIONS 














Request from the Executive that Con- 
gress bar citizens from suing the Gov- 
ernment to prove a loss, because of the 
devaluation of the dollar, on its securi- 
ties, is endorsed by 38 per cent of the 
papers commenting. The proposed meas- 
ure is condemned by the other 62 per 
cent, who argue that repudiation of the 
gold clause was an immoral act. 


WHILE the Supreme Court, in its gold decision, 
held that Government securities were im- 
properly affected by the gold policy of the Gov- 
ernment, it declared against suits seeking re- 
covery by holders of such securities. The result 
of that decision is found in the debate over the 
President’s request for a law barring suits. 

The Canton (O.) Repository (Ind.) states its 
view of the present problem: 

“The ruling contained a possible loophole for 
future use. Gold bond holders might claim at 
some future time that they had sustained actual 
loss. It is to plug this loophole that President 
Roosevelt now recommends legislation eliminat- 
ing the possibility of suits against the Govern- 
ment at any time.” 


‘INCONSISTENT’ ACTION 

Declaring that the Government is “clinching 
its repudiation,” the Manchester (N. H.) Union 
(Rep.) makes this comment: 

“How long can the American people continue 
to put their confidence in a Government that 
violates its own contracts and then closes the 
door against all redress? 

“The inconsistency of the Government’s posi- 
tion is revealed in the fact that at the same time 
that it refuses to keep its contracts with its own 
citizens it agrees to recognize the gold clause in 
similar contracts with the governments of Pan- 
ama and the Philippines. 

“Meanwhile, the President has effrontery to at- 
tempt to transfer the moral obliquity of the Gov- 
ernment to its citizens by charging them with 
sabotage and speculation.” 

“If there is shame in repudiating obligations,” 
the Government seeks now to make that shame 
permanent,” says the New York Times (Dem.), 
while the Chicago Journal of Commerce (Ind.) 
daclares: 

“Truly a high-handed way toward citizens of 
a representative democracy!” 
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Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors of Various Events of the Day 


For “a More Abundant Life” 

Maybe Uncle Sam will compel the tax payers 
te finance an attempt to provide better weather 
for those disgruntled Alaskan “pioneers.”— 
South Bend Tribune. 

* * * 
What Price Boondogling 

The village oracle no longer sits on the 
cracker-barrel at the general store and whittles. 
The New Deal has taken care of that. Now he 
spends his time cutting out paper dolls.—Roa- 
noke (Va.) Times. 
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The Lesser ‘Task 
President Roosevelt wants an impartial board 
to investigate chiseling and determine where it 
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gest to the President it might be easier to list 
the nonchiselers.—Marshalltown (Iowa) Times- 
Republican, 


Cartoonist Brown in New York Herald-Tribune. 
The Master Lobby Puts on a 
Demonstration 
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Haste Oft Defeats Itself 

In slowing up that “soak ’em” tax bill some- 
body may have called the President's attention 
to that old adage, “The more haste, the less 
speed.”—Indianapolis Star. 

ae ey 
Hard on the Lawvers 

After a look at the new inheritance tax rates, 
some of the rich may feel like saving the law- 
yer’s fee for a last will and testament.—Wichita 
Eagle. 








wheat up to May was $223,604,731.12. Of this 
$163,592,147.41 has been paid to farmers in bene- 
fits and $6,097,239.21 has been used to subsidize 
the exporting of wheat to the Orient.” 


FEDERAL POSITION CRITICIZED 


A protest against the Government desire to 
make such taxes permanent is registered by the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer (Dem.) 

The San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.) makes the 
charge: 

“If Congress passes and the President signs 
the AAA amendment making the Government If the AAA is declared unconstitutional, Ethel 
keeper of taxes after they have been judicially supposes we will have to start another alpho- 
found illegal, the Government will be placed in bet.—Miami (Fla.) Herald. 
the position of repudiating one of the oldest and * * Ox 
most elementary conceptions of common Question of Temperature 
honesty.” Washington’s Summer heat may seem trifling 

“Since processing taxes, collected from one to congressmen compared with the warm recep- 
class for the benefit of another, have financed the tion from irate constituents.—Indianapolis Star. 
farm relief program,” declares the Philadelphia *x* * * 

Inquirer (Rep.), “successful resistance to the Their Mission Passe? 
Government’s attempt to collect would involve It doesn’t look as if there would be any need 
either the abandonment of farm bonuses, or re- of a Socialist party in the next election.—Port- 
sort to the Federal Treasury for benefit funds.” land (Me.) Evening Express. 
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What More Soup? 














A Long Row to Hoe 





| Cartoonist Homan in United Feature Syndicate. 





End of the Fiscal Year 


From the New York Times (Dem.): 
HE end of the fiscal year finds the National 

Government with a deficit for 1934-5 of 
$3,500,000,000. * * * It is about $500,000,000 be- 
low the deficit for the fiscal year which ended 
in June, 1934. The improvement shown in the 
Treasury’s position is due partly to a moderate 
decline in “emergency” expenditures, but more 
directly to a substantial gain in revenues. 

. & @ 

From the Indianapolis Star (Rep.): 
THe close of the Treasury’s fiscal year reveals 

a continuation of the reckless policy of 
spending almost twice the amount of receipts. 
For every dollar which the New Dealers are 
squandering, they collect only 52 cents. * * * 
The Administration divides its bookkeeping into 
“general” and “emergency” expenditures. This 
technical policy may permit the politicians to 
cite an ability to keep within the budget on regu- 
lar operating costs, but it can not blind the tax- 
payers to the mounting burden of so-called emer- 
gency outlays. 



































(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum igterest to 
readers. Exeerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Preserve the Constitution 

Sir:—A few years ago, under a Demo- 
cratic President, we were saying we 
went into the World War to make the 
world safe for democracy. Were we 
afraid then that our own democracy 
would be destroyed? 

Today under another Democratic 
president, men in high places are ask- 
ing that our Constitution be amended, 
taking away the power of the Supreme 
Court and giving this power to the 
Congress and President, thus destroy- 
ing our democratic form of government 
and making it a bureaucratic or an au- 
tocratic form of government. 

We have grown great because up to 
the present time our leaders have fol- 
lowed the charted way which the Con- 
stitution points out. 

Did any President ever before, when 
the Supreme Court gave their decision 
in any case, set about to try to discredit 
them or to destroy the Constitution? 
Up to 1935 did any one advance the 
idea that we had outgrown the Con- 
stitution of the U. S. A. by saying it 
belongs to the horse and buggy age? 

Why do we hear this now? Simply 
because the Constitution is a document 
that prevents the power that belongs 
to the people from being taken from 
them and given to a few men or per- 
haps one man. 

Our forefathers in drafting the Con- 
stitution saw fit to establish a Supreme 
Court whose decisions must be fina] and 
whose members are not responsible to 
any political party, regardless of what 
was said to the contrary during the 
last campaign, when it was hinted by 
one of the candidates for the Presidency 
that the Supreme Court might be politi- 
cally minded. 

Rays Crossing, Ind. J. C. BRILEY. 
xe ret 
“Spirit” of the Constitution 

Sir:—Your editorials are attacks upon 
our great Président, sometimes veiled 
and sometimes bold and open. You ap- 
pear to share with a few of the Republi- 
can brethren a deep feeling of worship 
for the Constitution. 

Will you kindly explain your interpre- 
tation of the following words in the 
preamble to that Constitution, to wit: 
“Establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, promot’ the general welfare.” 
Can you make your definitions coincide 
with your anxiety to have the Supreme 
Court destroy the Wagner Labor Bill, 
the AAA, the Social Secuity Act, the 
Guffey Act and similar Acts designed 
to lift some burden from down-trodden 
human beings, by holding them uncon- 
Stitutional? 

These quotations state the purpose 
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of that document held to be so sacred; 
destroy these purposes and you strike 
down the last posts that support and 
justify the existence of a Constitution. 
These define the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion and unless I misunderstand you 
and other critics of our President you 
desire this spirit struck down in order 
to preserve technical letters in the 
body thereof. W. H. DUCKWORTH. 
Cairo, Ga. 
xk 


After Relief What? 

Sir:—A new huma. specimen is being 
developed by this relief system. A sav- 
age is described as a man who hunts his 
food in the wild state, while a civilized 
man produces his food by growing crops 
and food animals and fruits. 

Now comes the Relief Man who does 
neither of these processes to supply his 
wants—he simply sits on his haunches 
and insists that the Government, which 
is simply the thrifty citizens col- 
lectively, feed him. When we are all 
taxed to the point of exhaustion, who 
will feed this new animal then? 

Mother Earth is the source of all our 
foodstuffs, so why not insist now that 
this new parasite learn how to produce 
his own food ard not wait for the point 
of public exhaustion? 

Circleville, O. S. G. RADER. 
xe 


Bureaucratic Plums 

Sir:—It's a pity that The United 
States News cannot go into every home 
in this country and be read by every- 
one. 

Won't you explain in one of your 
editorials why politicians, mainly law- 
yers, who had a hard time making a 
living are taken by the present Ad- 
ministration to Washington and placed 
in charge of or as an assistant in some 
bureau at salaries that run as high as 
$8,500 a year? 

Henderson, N. C. LEON HEWITT. 
x ke 


Would Tax Machines 

Sir:—Under no stretch of imagination 
can our present mechanized industry 
be regimented so that our unemployed 
will be given an opportunity to earn 
their own living. 

This nation has apparently but two 
systems of economics from which to 


choose: 
First. — Distribution without price 
(collectivism). Let the machine do the 


work as at present and let the Govern- 
ment distribute its product. This is be- 
ing done at present to at least one- 
sixth of our population and is not prov- 
ing very satisfactory to anyone. 

Second.—Curtail the use of machin- 
ery by taxation and give an oppor- 
tunity for work to those who will, 
therby maintaining the compctitive 
system. 

The necessity for an early choice of 
one of the two systems is obvious. 
Scranton, Pa. DR. J. B. CORSER. 











Machines and Employment 

Sir:—Industry, blinded by its concep- 
tion of its own selfish interest, ignores 
the fact that improvements in machin- 
ery make it physically impossible to 
keep ali of cur men working at eight 
hours per day. Had industry, when a 
new machine came in which would dis- 
pose of 55 per cent o/ iis men, realized 
that it was its duly to keep all of its 
men employed, it would have shortened 
the ho.wrs as necessary. and we would 
never have had this accumulation of 
the effect of trying to do the im- 
possible. 

The result then would have been that 
the machine would have had its full 
market, which means a full purchasing 
power in the workmen who work with 
the machine. * * * 

To illustrate; 25 years ago the copper 
interests in Montana kept 20,000 or 30,- 
000 men working at good wages. Those 
same industries can accomplish what 
they did 25 years ago with one-third of 
the men; but the loss of the purchasing 
power of the two-thirds which have 
been driven into the streets has brought 
the copper industry and other similar 
industries to their knees, 

Helena, Mont. Cc. E. PEW. 
x*k 


Disappointed Democrat 

Sir:—As one who voted the straight 
Democratic ticket for President Roose- 
velt and the rest, it looks to me as if 
the policy of the Administration is to 
rob everyone who has any money or 
property and to distribute it among 
politicians and the multitude, who 
neither saved or earned it. 

While Mr. Wallace has been busy de- 
stroying domestic production, they have 
been encouraging foreign production by 
importing immense quantities of com- 
petitive commodities, such as we can 
and do produce in this country. And 
worst of all, everybody in the Nation 
has been taxed and bled, to pay some of 
our folks to restrict, reduce, and de- 
stroy United States production. 

JAMES ROBERT TROLAND. 


Galesburg, Ill. 
x ket 


Chain Store Competition 

Sir:—I would like to see every law- 
maker have to run a store of his cwn 
with his own capital at least one year. 
Then if they have made an honest liv- 
ing, explain how they have done it, in 
the face of chain stores. 

Mayfield, Ky. J. I. CARTER. 
xk 
“Prejudiced?” 

Sir:—You are too prejudiced against 
the Roosevelt Administration to be fair 
in giving justice where it is due. 

Fort Warden, 7". J. H. LEE. 
x * 


Unredeemed iceeiets 
Sir:—Please ask the Administration 

when they are going to make good their 

first promise to the people. They 
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promised to cut taxes and take the 
money-changers from the high places. 
They have done neither. E, C. BUSH. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

xe 


“Intelligent Opposition” 

Sir:—I enjoy your treatment of our 
national affairs, believing it to be the 
most intelligent opposition my party 
has. MALCOM HAY. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2 @& * 


Supreme Court Election 

Sir:—I am very much pleased with 
the way you handle vgrious questions in 
your great publication. At times I 
think I see an inclination to lean over 
a little when attacking the President. 
se 

Next year the people whom you can- 
not fool will speak. They, if I view con- 
ditions correctly, will reelect Franklin 
D. Roosevelt on the wonderful record 
he has made. They may elect Senators 
and Congressmen who will pass upon 
what are the rights of the Supreme 
Court—as to just how far the said 
Court can go in legislating for the 
people. There may be a limit that they 
have overstepped. 

No one is doing more to correct and 
leave to future generations a_ better 
condition for humanity than our able 
and honest President. C. S. HAMMOND. 
Chicago, Ill. 

* & #& 


Sees Sentiment Shifting 
Sir:—Instead of waiting for Mr. 
Hoover's two chickens in every pot we 
are still waiting for Roosevelt's one pork 
chop in our frying pans out this way. 
We voted for Roosevelt, but not again; 
everyone you meet and talk to will not 
vote for him in the next election 
North East, Pa. MRS. E. R. SCHOLTER. 
x * * 


Wants National Lottery 
Sir:—Why is it not possible for this 
Congress to pass Congressman Kenney’'s 
lottery bill? It would help many a 
poor sou! and hurt no one and at the 
same time help the Government give 
the people and honest game of chance. 
Tulsa, Okla. J. C. DAWSON. 
x kerk 


Wartime Embargo 

Sir:—The way for the United’ States 
to take the profit out of war is to estab- 
lish a complete economic blockade be- 
tween ourselves and both of two warring 
nations. If we joined the League of 
Nations—and we are going to soon!— 
the League Covenant should be 
amended to make the blockade effective 
on both of two warring nations. War, 
not the nations involved, is the world’s 
Public Enemy No. 1. Why entangle 
anybody's sympathy trying to determine 
who an aggressor is? Every nation in- 
volved is an aggressor. Our great prob- 
lem today is not to prepare for war but 
to prepare for peace! 
Altadena, Calif. MARGARET BROWN. 








How Editors View 
Holding Companies 


NEARLY NINE-TENTHS APPROVE 
ELIMINATION OF ‘DEATH CLAUSE’ 
OF UTILITIES BILL 











Elimination by the House of the “death 
sentence” in the holding company bill is 
approved by 87 per cent of the news- 
papers commenting on the Congress ac- 
tion while 13 per cant would rather have 
had the clause retained. 

The action is regarded by many editors 
as saving the utility companies from 
“ruthless destruction.” A return to nor- 
mal is predicted by many because Con- 
gress so acted despite pressure from the 
White House. 


ROTECTION of investors and of beneficiaries 

of large funds established for the public good 
is one result of the “revolt” of Congress, ac- 
cording to newspaper statements following the 
tense moments in the House. 

It is conceded by most that abuses had crept 
into the management of holding companies, but 
remedies for that in the future are seen. Sev- 
eral newspapers agree with the judgment of the 
Boston Globe (Dem.), which contends that “the 
bill provides regulation more drastic than Con- 
gress has ever applied in any field of business.” 
The Globe advises that “in Mr. Roosevelt’s defeat 
on the ‘death sentence’ and the loss of prestige 
that it involves, it is easy to lose sight of that 
fact.” 


REGULATE, NOT ELIMINATE 


The New York Times (Dem.) calls the change 
“a marked advance,” because it “substitutes reg- 
ulation, whether strict or forbearing, for out- 
right elimination,” while the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Herald (Ind.) makes friendly comment on the 
House committee’s conclusion that “the policy 
of discrimination, as between the good and bad 
holding companies, should be entrusted to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission.” 

“Genuine revolt in the House” is observed by 
the Wall Street Journal (Ind.), which remarks 
that it was “a struggle between Executive and 
Legislature, which may prove to be of major im- 
portance in determining the course of political 
events from now on, and particularly in next 
year’s campaign.” 


VALUE OF HOLDING COMPANIES 


“When honestly and efficiently conducted—as 
most of them are,” states the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Express (Ind.), “holding companies are posi- 
tively beneficial and practically indispensable.” 

“That type of corporate management,” con- 
tinues the Express, “has been developed to meet 
a genuine need. It effectively protects investors 
—including the ‘little man’ who has put his sav- 
ings into utilities stock, as well as the capitalist.” 

“A sane way, by which every requirement of 
business enterprise can be served, and effective 
regulation can be secured” meets with the ap- 
proval of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
(Rep.), and that paper points to certain prac- 
tical features of the handling of such large 
companies as are brought within the scope of 
the holding company legislation, with the 
statement: 


PROTECTING THE INVESTOR 


“Four of the largest business corporations in 
the country have an aggregate list of more than 
a million and a quarter of stockholders or 
owners. 

“If the entire list of interstate comporations, 
many of them holding companies, were can- 
vassed, it would be found that they are owned 
by multiplied millions of individuals, small capi- 
talists, scattered all over the country.” 

“The full strength of big business,” in the 
judgment of the San Jose (Calif.) Mercury Her- 
ald (Rep.), “should be exerted to speed up re- 
covery, but this cannot be so long as it is under 
attack. 

“There is a time for all things, but when mil- 
lions are suffering from the blight of depend- 
ency, it is not the time to push reforms which 
put a brake on industry and employment.” 


WHERE PENALTY SHOULD FALL 


“Breaking up of holding companies,” thinks 
the Cleveland News (Rep.4, “would not punish 
those who sold the stock to the public, but the 
public which bought the stock.” 

The Indianapolis Star (Rep.) takes the posi- 
tion that “the death sentence which Roosevelt 
demanded for the holding companies was so 
radical and revolutionary that business men 
must have concluded it was designed to drive 
private industry to the wall, promoting Federal 
ownership.” 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP? 


The Oklahoma News (Ind.) makes the predic- 
tion that there will be “a concentrated drive for 
public ownership.” 

“The Senate bill was not perfect,” according 
to the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal (Ind.) ‘Prob- 
ably it could be refined until the governmental 
agencies to which power would be delegated 
would know exactly what must be done. If 
there is a vestige of injustice in the bill, it should 
be taken out. America wants a new order of 
things in the utility set-up, but it does not want 
or need to confiscate anything. 

“But a refinement of the bill would be one 
thing; to bring forth a measure that bears the 
mark and stamp of the utilities is quite an- 
other.” 
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GENATOR CARTER GLASS, news- 
paper publisher who never went 
to college, shattered all records this 
Spring for the acquisition of uni- 
versity degrees 
Within nine days he was made an 


honorary doctor of laws by five 
institutions Tufts, William and 
Mary, Wesleyan, Princeton, and 
Yale 

The latest shower of degrees 


brings Senator Glass’ total to eight, 
all of them LL. D. honors conferred 


for his distinguished record of 
achievement in public affairs. Wil- 
liam and Mary college, in the Sen- 
ator’s own State of Virginia, has 
given him _ another _ scholastic 
honor; it has made him a member 


of Phi Beta Kappa. 

If it were not that college com- 
mencements occur at the same sea- 
son, Carter Glass might have re- 
ceived five more honorary degrees 
this year. 

x * * 
OFFERS OF MORE DEGREES 

It was revealed last week that 
five other institutions offered to 
bestow degrees on him, but, be- 


cause of conflicts in dates, he was 


unable to accept. Since it is an un- 
written rule that recipients of de- 
grees must appear in person to re- 
ceive them, these colleges will have 
to wait until another Commence- 
ment to do honor to Senator Glass. 

The three institutions which rec- 
ognized the achievements of Sena- 
tor Glass before this year by grant- 
ing him the LL. D. degree are: 
Washington and Lee, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, and Lafay- 
ette College. 

Something of the philosophy of 
Senator Glass and the reasons for 
the esteem in which he is held are 
revealed by the ceremonies which 
occurred two months ago, when the 
National Institute of Social Science 
awarded him a medal of honor. By 
so doing it put his name alongside 
that of Einstein and other famous 
figures in the world of science. 

In the presentation address the 
representative of the Institute de- 
clared that the medal was present- 
ed to Senator Glass for his work in 
“building the American banking 
system” and because he is “one of 
those very few Americans who have 
been able to perceive the real char- 
acter of the changes which, in re- 
cent years, have been proposed in 
our Government.” 

x ** 
DUTIES OF A SENATOR 

The Senator, in his acceptance 
speech, said he does not like the 
modern interpretation of the phrase 
“publie service.” 

“I prefer,” he said, “to think of a 
Senator as the representative of 
the sovereignty of his State, and 
subject every moment of his serv- 
ice to the promptings of his own 
conscience and the preservation of 
his own intellectual integrity. He 
has no moral right to sacrifice 
either to the clamor of the multi- 
tude or to the decree of ‘titled con- 
sequence,’ wherever it may be en- 
throned.” 

It is against Senate tradition to 
applaud or make an outward dem- 
onstration. But when Senator Glass 
quietly walked to his place in the 
Senate, after his triumphal tour of 
the colleges, and smiling like a 
bashful boy, took his seat, a pro- 
cession commenced toward his desk. 

One by one, his friends in the 
Senate came to him and smiled and 
chatted with him as they gave him 
a handclasp of congratulation. A 
member of the group observed that 
Senator Glass is “beating the bank- 
ing bill by degrees.” 

xk 
OTHER HOLDERS OF DEGREES 

Although no check-up has been 
made it is generally believed that 
Senator Glass now holds more hon- 
orary degrees than any of his col- 
leagues. 

Among the Senators who have re- 
ceived the honorary LL. D. degree 
are: Senator McAdoo of California, 
whom Senator Glass succeeded as 
Secretary of the Treasury during 
the Woodrow Wilson regime; Sena- 
tor Fletcher of Florida, Senator 
Moore of New Jersey, Senator Van- 
denberg of Michigan, Senator Keyes 
of New Hampshire, Senator Hale of 
Maine, Senator Radcliffe of Mary- 
land, Senator Walsh of Massachu- 
setts, Senator Bennett Champ Clark 
of Missouri, Senator Copeland of 
New York, Senator Austin of Ver- 
mont, Senator Sheppard of Texas, 
and Senator McNary of Oregon. 

Senator McAdoo and _ Senator 
Moore have each been awarded the 
degree by four colleges. Senator 
Clark and Senator Walsh also have 
received the LL. D. from several 
schoo:s. 

In the House 
of holders of 


thére are a number 

the honorary doctor 
of laws degree. Among them are 
Minority Leader Snell of New York 
and Representative Plumley of Ver- 
mont. 

















1. Veterans Employ the ina Petition 








2. Organized Labor Maintains a Large Staff 




















6. Administration Spokesmen on Capitol Hill 
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Pressure on Congress 

Much is to be heard in the coming 
months concerning the tactics, meth- 
ods, identities and powers of the 
Washington lobbies 

The double-barreled investigation 
of lobbying, which is to be carried on 
by a House Commitiee, and a Senate 
Committee if it finally obtains ap- 
proval of the Senate, promises to re- 
veal some strange workings on Capi- 
tol Hill. 

For some time now the lobbies have 
been making themselves strongly felt 
again in the Capital City. 

During the fight over the soldier 
bonus, the work relief bill, the social 
security bill, the Wagner labor rela- 
tions bill and a host of other major 
measures, strong pressure has been 
exerted by interested groups. 

Now on the stage are those who 
are concentrating on the so-called 
utilities or holding company bill. 

MASS PETITION 

Attention was sharply focused on 
the methods of lobbyists during the 
recent squabble over the soldier 
bonus. Thousemds of veterans as- 
sembled at “one time in Washington 
(Photo No. 1) individually urged their 
Congressmen to vote for the bonus 
From back home hundreds of thou- 
sands of others wrote and wired. 

Later, leaders of veterans organiza- 
tions worked hand in hand with vari- 
ous members of Congress in framing 
legislation, and then personally in- 
terviewed legislators in an effort to 
persuade them to vote for a favorable 
measure. Afterwards they kept check 
on the way they voted. 

Small minorities can sometimes de- 
feat or elect members of Congress, and 
organized groups which control mi- 
nority votes in various sections of the 
country, aware of this power, use it. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
for example, has the largest member- 
ship of the organized national minori- 
ties. It maintains a large staff of 
leaders (Photo No. 2), including legis- 
lative experts, counsel, and “contact 
men,” and the A. F. of L. has not 
been hesitant in making its views 
known to members of Congress on the 
Wagner Labor Act, the NRA Act, the 
Social Security bth; the Guffey coal 
bill, the railroad retirement bill and 
other measures which it favors. 

FEMININE LOBBIES 

Women, too, have begun to take a 
prominent part in “influencing” leg- 
islation. During the investigation of 
the munitions industry, feminine 
members of peace leagues converged 
on Capitol Hill (Photo No. 3), and 
women have made themselves heard 
also with regard to food and drug 
regulation, social security and other 
so-called reform measures. 

But the New Deal, in shifting privi- 
leges usually retained by Congress to 
the Executive, has brought about an 
increase in the number of appeals to 
the Government Departments. The 
recent “farmers’ march” on Washing- 
ton (Photo No. 4) first swarmed to 
the Executive departments and later 
on to Capitol Hill. 

Revision of the New Deal, which is 
in process now, however, has brought 
about once again a concentration 
upon Congress. It is before Con- 
gressmen that arguments and pleas 
are now primarily made. Exhibits, 
pictorically or dramatically, illustrat- 
ing “needs” for legislation are fre- 
quently placed before the legislators. 
(Photo No. 5.) 

A record volume of mail is being 
received by members of Congress, 
from persons and businesses, whose 
interests would be affected by pro- 
posed legislation. 

CLASH OF FORCES 

Frequently lobbying results in a 
clash of opposing forces. During the 
fight over the holding company bill, 
the Administration has sought to per- 
suade members of Congress to vote for 
a drastic measure. The public utili- 
ties, on the other hand, have sought 
to persuade members of Congress to 
vote for a more moderate measure. 

The inquiries which are about to be 
made by committees of both Houses 
seek to determine whether the so- 
called lobbyists have stepped over the 
bounds of propriety. 

At times there is seen upon Capitol 
Hill, Postmaster General Farley and 
White House liaison man West con- 
ferring with Senator Harrison, White 
House spokesman on the Hill (Photo 
No. 6), or other Administration offi- 
cials conferring with members of 
Congress. And, at the same time, law- 
yers for the utilities scurry about 
marshaling their arguments before 
members of Congress. 

In fact, alleged unethical action on 
the part of an Administration officia! 
precipated the lobbying investigation 
in the House. While alleged “nefarious 
tactics” on the part of so-called util- 
ity lobbyists precipitated the demand 
for a Senate investigation. 

The investigation promises to reveal 
just who, what, when, where, why and 
how legislation is influenced. 

ALLAN SHERMAN 























T he Seuide Inquiry 
On Virgin Isles’ Rule 


Charges Against a and | 
the Replies 


I OWN in the Danish West Indies, 

close to Puerto Rico, are three 
islands, St. Thomas, St. John and 
St. Croix. They constitute the Vir- 
gin Islands, our farthest east do- 
main, which the United States 
bought from Denmark for $25,000,000 
18 years ago. 

When Herbert Hoover was Presi- 
dent he visited them and said the 
islanders “cannot be self-supporting 
either in living or in government 
without the discovery of new meth- 
ods and resources.” 

President Roosevelt set out to re- 
habilitate the Islands and the Public 
Works Administration allocated $1,- 
000,000 for agriculture and industry 
there. 


INQUIRY ORDERED 


Paul M. Pearson, who founded the 
Swarthmore Chautauqua in Penn- 
sylvania, became Governor of the 
Virgin Islands in 1931. More re- 
cently Paul Yates, former Washing- 
ton correspondent, was appointed 
executive assistant to the Governor 


by the Roosevelt Administration. He | 


later resigned. 

Mr. Yates, with cnarges that Gov- 
ernor Pearson’s administration is 
wasteful, extravagant and ineffi- 
cient,” has brought about an inves- 
tigation by the Senate Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. Mr. 
Yates charged the Interior Depart- 


ment, “drunk with power,” was 
afraid of Congressional inquiry. 
Secretary Ickes promptly an- 


nounced he welcomed investigation. 
So did Dr. Pearson. It started on 
the islands last May. 

The hearing was on the past week 
in the Senate committee offices, at 
Washington. Mr. Yates reiterated 
his charges. Charles Henry Gibson, 
deposed United States attorney for 
the Islands, declared the Governor 
exceeded his authority, was unpop- 
ular, and indulged in petty persecu- 
tions, which the Governor denied. 


| MISTAKES ADMITTED 


Governor Pearson and his aides 
admitted mistakes but said their 
work has been disinterested and in 
the public welfare. 

Friday, Secretary Ickes wrote Mr. 
Gibson demandeding the return of 
certain official documents to the of- 
fice files. Secretary Ickes cited Fed- 
eral statutes which carry fine and 
imprisonment for removal of docu- 
ments from official files, adding that 
the return of the documents would 
not relieve one from prosecution. 

The investigation continues. this 
week. 
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Protect your HAIR with Vitalis 
and the 60-Second Workout! 


ENNIS! GOLF! SWIMMING! 
Summer brings health to you, 
but it takes its toll of your hair! 
« The burning tays that bake 
court and fairway, beat down on 
our scalp—dry ovt its nourish- 
ing oils, leave your hair bleached, 
brittle and lifeless. Your reviving 
plunge or shower completes the 
damage, washing away .the last 
trace of the natural oils so nec- 
essary to your hair’s health. 
Your scalp and your hair need 
special care in summer — Vitalis 
and the famous 60-Second Work- 
out. For massage and Vitalis’ 
pure vegetable oils stimulate cir- 
culation, replenish the natural 
oils. Loose Jandeuft j is defeated. 
Your hair remains lustrous, easily 
managed but with no objection- 
able “‘patent-leather” look. 
Get the 60-Second Vitalis 
Workout habit today. Your 
druggist has Vitalis. 


‘™ ASK YOUR BAR. 
BER—He’s an expert 
on scalp and hair. 
3 hen he says Vitalis 
—take his advice. 





KEEPS HAIR 





“VITALIS 


HEALTHY AND HANDSOME 





50 SECONDS to rub- ee sie 
oils are restored, circulation 
quickens, your hair takes on 
new life. 


6p 10 SECONDS to comb and 
brush—your hair looks rich, 
lustrous, with no unnatural 
” look. 


“patent-leather 
























You | 


Couldn’t Keep Your 
Eye on the Ball 


WITHOUT 


IT! 


J y, HILE this is no news to your doctor, it may be 


interesting to you to know that back of every twinkle 
of the eye, the beat of the heart, the move of a muscle is the expenditure of 


Dextrose ...Truly, Dextrose is ‘‘Life’s Vital Force.” 


You could not live a mo- 


ment without Dextrose... And it is for that reason that thinking men are putting 
a new importance on the serving of Karo and pancakes 
for breakfast... They know that Karo has a liberal con- 


tent of Dextrose—that Karo is energy-giving—and, quite 
as important, is a really delicious and wholesome syrup. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
TABLE SYRUP 
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(CONGRESS joins Supreme Court in reas- 
serting its power. 
x * * 


New Deal plans upset. Yet opponents do 


little cheering. 
* * 


Industry hesitates, uncertain of effects of 


death of the codes. 
x * x 


Both industry and labor want their codes 
back—but on their own terms. 


IDE OF WHITE HOUSE power seems to some 
observers to have reached its crest and to be 
ebbing. 

Nine Supreme Court justices on May 27 marked 
out the limit to that power. Congress now has 
displayed a readiness to apply its check as well. 

The result is an apparent set-back to Execu- 
tive domination; a return to the theory of a 
government of checks and balances devised to 
prevent centralized control. 

The Supreme Court, Congressmen say, called 
the turn by killing the NRA. 

Public reaction to that event proved more 
favorable tnan officials had expected in the 
face of White House concern over its effect. 
New Dealers say that Congress sensed a shift 


in sentiment. 


THREE EFFORTS FAILED 

Now Mr. Roosevelt has applied his strongest 
pressure on three situations without success. 

He was unable to convince the House of Rep- 
resentatives that utility holding companies 
should be killed when found by the SEC to be 
“unnecessary.” 

He was unable to induce a House committee 
to forego hamstringing the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority—Presidential pet among New Deal 
creations. 

He was unable to induce the Senate to turn 
the nation’s banking system into an arm of the 


® 





—Underwood & Underwood 
EIGHTEEN RAILROADS ON 
HIS LIST 
Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation, selects, at the request of the 
Senate, a group of representative railways 
throughout the country as subjects for inves- 
tigation of their financial connections by the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee. 








Federal Gorernment to foster a “planned 
economy.” 

The President is driving ahead on his program 
with more intensity than ever. One after an- 
other of his plans is being enacted into law. 
Some, such as the old-age pension and unem- 
ployment insurance plans, are sweeping in 
character. 

But Congress now has fought back more defi- 
nitely than at any time in the past two years. 

And, as high officials now admit, the Supreme 
Court, rather than the President or the Congress, 
holds the key to the future. It will decide during 
the coming year which experiments may live and 
which are to die. 

Knowing that, business leaders are less ex- 
cited about new labor laws, new social insurance 
laws, new farm laws and other new laws, many 
of which they think will be short-lived. 


‘Defeats’ For New Deal 


Revised Legislation Still Includes 
Wide Grants of Power 


NV R. ROOSEVELT and his advisers wonder 
“about the sincerity of the enthusiasm ex- 
pressed by those who now are winning victories 
over the New Deal. 

NRA codes were destroyed with shouts of ap- 
proval from business. But the White House ob- 
serves that industrialists are coming back to 
Washington seeking “voluntary codes” designed 
to save “the desirable features” of the Blue Eagle 
system. 

AAA is being hamstrung by an avalanche of 
suits against processing taxes. But officials won- 
der whether destruction of this experiment, with 
its apparent increase in farm purchasing power, 
would be a blessing to business. 


EFFECTS OF PWA 

PWA, with its pump priming, is gradually be- 
ing liquidated in conformity with the demand 
from business for less generous Federal spending. 
Yet business interests are raising a cry because 
that will mean smaller purchases of materials. 

SEC, involving control over the issue of securi- 
ties and over securities exchanges, is about to 
face court attack. At the same time officials no- 
tice that financial interests are quick to point 
out that they are not launching the attack. 

So it is with legislative defeats now inflicted 
upon the President. 

Utility interests are jubilant over the way the 














| Congress ‘Revolts’ Against the Executive. Industry Confused on Merits of Some 


| + + New Deal Policies. 
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The Chief of the NRA and members of the Federal Trade Commission on the White House steps following a conference with the President at which 
it was decided that the NRA shall be a mere research agency while the FTC should deal with voluntary codes brought by industry. Left to right: 
Col. C. H. March and Chairman Ewen L, Davis, of the Federal Trade Commission, James O’Neill, Administrator of the NRA, J. S. Ferguson and W, 

A. Ayres, members of the Federal Trade Commission. 











House of Representatives turned down Mr. Roose- 
velt’s demand that “unnecessary” holding com- 
panies be eliminated by 1942. 


SCOPE OF CONTROL 


If Mr. Roosevelt finally signs a bill with the 
powers involved in the House plan of regulation, 
every move of a utility holding company will be 
subject to scrutiny by a Federal commission. 

Furthermore, this commission—the Securities 
and Exchange Commission—would have powér to 
order that a utility holding company be reor- 
ganized or be destroyed. 

But there is a difference. 

The Senate ordered the SEC to kill utility 
holding companies by 1942, unless in the mean- 
time they can prove that their existence is neces- 
sary. 

The House, on the other hand, told the SEC 
that it might kill utility holding companies, if it 
could prove that their operations were not in the 
public interest. 

The SEC, as now constituted, is no friend of 
holding companies. 


CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTITON 

But the New Deal legalists point out that the 
House plan permitting destruction involves a 
delegation of legislative power that might be 
questioned by the Supreme Court. The Senate 
plan involved a direct Congress order. 

As for banking: 

Both the New Dealers and the bankers feel 
that they have won their point in the plan for 
banking law changes that has reached the 
Senate. . 

The New Deal gets its demand for greater cen- 
tralization of the Federal Reserve banking 
system. 

The bankers get their demand for a limit to 
any political control of credit. 

The country, under the plan, would get what 
amounts to a supreme court of banking. (Addi- 
tional account of the banking bill is found on 
page 15.) 


‘Post-NRA Hesitancy’ 


Industry Awaits Effects of 
Death of Code System 


i 1933 TALK was of a “pre-NRA boom.” In- 
dustry stepped up production to get under the 
wire before codes added to costs. 

Today officials are referring to “post-NRA hesi- 
tation.” Industry is pictured as holding back to 
see whether the end of codes will bring lower 
costs, cut prices. 

The effect is still uncertain. 

Retail trade continues active. The stock mar- 
ket presses ahead persistently. 

But declines in employment for May are re- 
ported by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and by 
the American Federation of Labor. The same 
tendency is reported to have carried over into 
June, 


OFFSETTING DECLINE TREND 

Offsetting this tendency to decline is the per- 
sistent demand for new automobiles, the steady 
expansion of private home building and the en- 
larged demand from farmers for industrial 
goods. Farm purchasing power is far higher 
than a year ago and is being reflected in con- 
tinued sharp gains in mail order and other sales. 

NRA officials admit that their survey of the 
reaction in business to the end of the code sys- 
tem has been less sharp than expected. Primary 
industries have maintained wage and hour levels. 
Whether they will be able to continue to main- 
tain them depends on the competitive situation. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports a 
gradual, but still minor, decline in the level of 
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wholesale commodity prices. How much of this 
is due to the end of NRA is uncertain. Most of 
it, however, is accounted for by declines in food 
prices. 

Prices of manufactured goods are under pres- 
sure in a number of industries as buyers hold 
off in an effort to force concessions. This is par- 
ticularly true of textiles, 


TEST TO COME 


The New Deal economists believe that a major 
test of the price structure may come when auto- 
mobile companies prepare to fill their needs for 
steel to start production on their 1936 models. 


Code Substitutes 


Three Suggested Programs for 
Replacing Old NRA System 


OTH employers and workers still want their 

codes. 

The Supreme Court killed NRA codes, but the 
remembrance of them lingers on. 

As a result, angling is under way in Washing- 
ton for a successor to the New Deal experiment 
in industrial self-government. 

Three courses now are open: 

One is to go ahead with trade practice agree- 
ments. This course has been approved by Mr. 
Roosevelt. Under it the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion again is empowered to open hearings to con- 
sider plans of industry to check what are known 
as “unfair trade practices,” 

In these agreements industry can promise not 
to violate the anti-trust laws. It can promise 
in addition not to grant rebates, not to engage 
in discounting for favored customers, and not to 
do other things that are considered unfair. 


WAGE PROVISIONS 


If it wishes, industry also can agree to pay 
minimum wages and maintain maximum hours, 
as well as grant bargaining rights to labor, but 
there is no requirement that these things be 
done, and no method of enforcement if they 
are done. 

The second course is proposed by industry. It 
involves a new voluntary code system. 

Employers will ask Congress, under a plan 
worked out by organized business interests, to 
permit industry to do things now forbidden by 
the anti-trust laws. The idea would be for the 
Federal Trade Commission to hold hearings on 
codes submitted by individual industries. In 
these hearings it would determine whether or 
not the public interest was protected. 

As a condition for permitting anti-trust law 
relaxation the Government might ask that in- 
dustry promise to maintain minimum wages and 
maximum hours, but enforcement would be left 
to the industries themselves. 

This is a type of code system sought by indus- 
trial groups in 1933. Congress at that time turned 
the plan into NRA, with its requirements for 
minimum labor standards. Labor would oppose 
a voluntary code system. 


LABOR’S PROPOSAL 


The third course is proposed by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

It involves more drastic control of industry 
than ever contemplated under NRA. 

In place of NRA codes, the A. F. of L. would 
place an interstate licensing act. 

Under this act no article or commodity could 
be sent into interstate commerce “which has 
been produced, manufactured, processed or dis- 
tributed by any business not licensed by the 
Government.” Agriculture is exempted. 

But before a company could obtain a license 
to ship goods in interstate commerce, it would 
need to convince a Nationa# Industrial Commis- 
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sion that no child labor was employed, that col- 
lective bargaining was practiced, that wages, 
hours of work and other conditions of employ- 
ment were determined by bargaining with labor. 

In other words the Government could force 
codes of fair competition upon industry, through 
exercise of the power to license—a power that 
was abandoned under NRA because it was re- 
garded by officials as too drastic, 


PLANNING COUNCIL 


The plan goes farther. It would create a Na- 
tional Planning Council charged with framing 
policies to be followed by the National Industrial 
Commission. This planning council could es- 
tablish formulas for forcing adjustment of in- 
dustrial practices in the interest of a national 
plan. 

Mr. Roosevelt has expressed an interest in all 
three of these courses. 

For the time being, however, he has made it 
clear that the skeleton NRA will function solely 
as a fact gathering agency while the Federal 
Trade Commission determines what it can do 
with trade practice agreements. 

In the past these agreements have assisted 
some industries to eliminate dishonest methods 
of doing business. They are not intended to 
spread employment or to be a positive factor in 
inducing reocvery. 


Reform or Recovery? 


Question Persists With Relief 
Problem Still Heavy 


UT of the Washington ferment comes: 
Leaders in Congress, backstage, talk of a 
recess to September or October for tax con- 
sideration until Mr. Roosevelt gave new orders 
to go ahead now. Still undecided whether new 
inheritance and income taxes should be solely 
for reform, or for reform and revenue. 

“Heavy thinkers,” who for two years have 
ground out New Deal bills for Congress to pass, 
are fading. Congressmen now resent pre-fabri- 
cated legislative plans and are man-handling the 
bills sent them from downtown. Another evi- 
dence of returning Congressional independence. 

Trade practice agreements, now offered in 
place of NRA, involve tedious negotiations. 
Fifteen years of effort prior to 1933 produced few. 
Chiefly, the idea is for the Government to let 
industry know how far it can go in agreeing 
without running counter to anti-trust laws. 

Relief rolls are failing to fall as rapidly as they 
fell at this time in previous depression years. 
The problem of unemployment is getting New 
Deal officials “down.” 

Shift from present work relief under State au- 
thority to new work relief under Federal au- 
thority, is starting. The four billion dollars to 
be spent aré little more than the total spent on 
relief and public works during the past year. 
Chief difference is that the Federal Government 
is assuming responsibility for spending. 


CHANGES IN BANKING LAW 

Business interest in Senate vlan for bank law 
changes concerns: 

1.—Refusal of authority for banks to discount 
“any sound asset,” as requested by Governor 
Eccles of the Reserve Board. This was designed 
to open the way for easier commercial loans. 
Banks would pay a penalty of 1 per cent interest 
on loans secured by anything but “eligible paper.” 

2.—Narrowing of authority for banks to make 
real estate loans, as requested by Governor 
Eccles. Both of these suggestions by the Ad- 
ministration were aimed at easier credit for in- 
dustry. The House approved them; the Senate 
committee frowned. 

Chief recovery barometer is found in indus- 
try’s demand for new money to use in expanding. 
Thus far industry has confined its money de- 




















mands to funds for turning higher interest debt 
into low interest debt. Refinancing is expected 
by New Dealers soon to reach the total of $300,- 
000,000 a week. New ‘inancing—the crucial ele- 
ment—still amounts to next to nothing. 

Past depression deficits have been caused both 
by lending and spending. Lendirg offered pros- 
pect of a return. The 1936 deficit, just starting, 
will be caused almost entirely by spending. RFC, 
the chief lender, now ~eturns more money to the 
Treasury than it pays out. PWA, another big 
lender, is winding up that part of its business. 
Money now is going out for relief, not to come 
back. 

It has been a long time since a prominent 
New Deal official has stressed the subject of 
higher prices. Apparently abandoned is the 
theory that recovery will come if prices are 
pushed higher by any available means. 


Why Recovery Lags 


Opposing’ Views of Industry and 
New Dealers on the Cause 


MOST common present assertion is that re- 

covery and jobs await, if only Government 
will give business an opportunity to push 
through. 

Uncle Sam is pictured as a policeman, block- 
ing the road to a recovery procession filled with 
80 billion dollars worth of products designed to 
fill the nation’s immediate needs. 

A vast store of bank credit is piled up unused. 
Vast needs of the people for housing and for other 
goods are going unsatisfied. A huge industrial 
demand is pent up. 

But, the story goes, Government restrictions 
stand in the way of a fulfillment of these needs. 
Remove the restrictions and business would forge 
ahead, jobs would appear for the millions of 
jobless and all would be well. 


DEMAND FOR GOODS UNFILLED 

What is the New Deal attitude toward that 
claim? 

Just this: 

New Deal officials, who are studying economic 
problems, say that there is no doubt about the 
limitless needs of the people and of industry. 
They think that the popular figure of 80 billion 
dollar’s worth of these needs is very conservative. 

Then, they ask, why isn’t industry filling these 
needs? 

The reason these New Deal economists give, 
is that industry isn’t offering its goods at a price 
which the mass of the people can afford. In 
other words, it can’t see a profitable market for 
goods that it now is capable of producing. 

As the Government looks at the picture the 
real policeman in the road to recovery is put 
there by industry itself. This policeman is in 


—Underwood & Uncerwood 
ANOTHER NEW DEALER DEPARTS 
Despite the fact that the President has ex- 
tended the life of the present labor boards, 
and has signed the new Wagner labor rela- 
tions bill, Francis Biddle (above), chairman of 
the NLRB, offers his immediate resignation. 








the form of price and wage differentials. In- 
dustrial traffic is slowed because some groups of 
prices and wages have been held high, through 
artificial controls, while other groups of prices 
and wages have fallen low through the operation 
of the open market. 

Admittedly NRA helped to freeze those price 
and wage disparities, although the intention. of 
the scheme—as explained by these New Dealers 
—was to level out disparities. 

Now that NRA is gone, so far as any effective 
control is concerned, officials still notice that 
certain powerful industrial and labor groups are 
still holding their frozen prices. Other, less 
strong groups, already are undergoing new price 
deflation. 


The President’s Plan 


Supporters Would Wait Until 
Situation Clarifies 


7JISITORS comment that President Roosevelt, 

after his recent struggles in Congress, is in 

high good humor and has taken his setbacks 
without rancor. 

No one around the White House is talking 
about a Constitutional amendment to broaden 
the power of the Executive or to check the 
power of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Roosevelt, his friends say, is content to let 
events simmer, confident that future develop- 
ments will produce justification for the stand 
he has taken for a larger measure of Federal 
control over industry. 
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NEW BANK BIL 


- 
PARTIAL SHIFT in the controi 
of American banking power 1s 1n 


the Congresisonal cards 


j Months of study and negotiation 

| now have came near to a close with 

i a plan reported by officials to be ac- 

| ceptable, except for a few details, 

| to Senate leaders, to the House and 

to President Roosevelt. raising and lowering of requirements 

i This plan involves a more central- for bank reserves 

| ized credit machinery, which is in- yaRiATIONS IN BILLS 
tended to be free from domination But, differing from the plan as 
either by private bankers or by 8 enacted by the House, the Senate 
President. The objective—so spons- senuhion, tnadeen 
Ors Of the jen says te om the 1 No genera! statement of policy 
ee eee - 1 tacaaaita " setting out the duty of a central 
“aageeme court 46 Seem bank system to “mitigate by its in- 

7 ees ee fluence unstabilizing fluctuations in 

ng and currency has unanimously 


the general level of production, 
trade prices and employment, so far 
as may be possible within the scope 
action and credit ad- 


approved the plan, which was pre- 
pared in large part Dy 
ter Glass. The House of Represent- 
atives already has passed a bill cov- 
ering much the same field 

SUMMARY OF MEASURE 

for substitution ol 3 
‘any sound ass 


Senator Car- 


of monetary 

ministration.” 
2.—A more limited authority to 

banks to loan on real estate 

A limit on bank loans, based on 

t,’ that may be dis- 
central bank with- 


calls 
the Senate plan for the House plan 


When finally approved by Congress 


Strategy 


counted by the 


as Senator Glass, Governor Eccles of | out a penalty attached. 

the Federal Reserve Board, private | As it now stands the Senate bill is 
bankers and the President expect a 105-page document of three sep- 
that it will be, the nation’s principal arate titles 

yankine t ] } f ah o oo 

banking act will do the following PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS 


y to ¥ ane t S - 
Provide for a permanen ys What follows is a summary of the 


er sur » for bank deposits. es 
pate ge lige = ¢ pos. main provisions of these titles: 

9 f lis the sent Vedera 2 

Stem Cae prenent Feces TITLE 1.—A Federal Deposit In- 
Reserve B and create a new pe mee 
moaueret ears ane erenn ¥ , } surance corporation 1S set up as a 
Board of Governors of >» Federal 


permanent institution. 


2ecserve S tem ; 
Reserve System This corporation is to be managed 


3.—Provide supervision 


central 


; by a board of three members, not 
nee Ren Seweennr Sones Senirene | more than two of whom may be 
me eee _— an gnen members of the same political party. 
control: Buying and selling of se- One member of the Board will be 
curities in the open market, raising the Comptroller of the Currency. 
and lowering of discount rates, and The other two will serve six-year 





terms and draw $10,000-a-year sal- 
aries 
Deposits in all insured banks are 





to be insured to a maximum of 

SEE OCEAN $5,000, as at present under the tem- 
RING KE, Nc porary plan. 

gr EF To cover the cost of this insur- 

BTGENE GF The ance, banks would be required to 


pay an assessment of one-twelfth of 
| one per cent of their average total 
deposits, based on the yearly aver- 
age. The House plan calls for an as- 
sessment of one-eighth of one per 
cent. 

INSURANCE FUND 


A new clause provides that when 











the assets of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation exceed its 
liabilities, other than insured de- 
posits by more than $500,000,000, 








then banks will be freed from fur- 
ther assessments until this surplus 
falls to less than -$425,000,000. 

Many of the present FDIC rules 
and requirements would continue in 





CRAWFORD NOTCH | 
within the shadow of 


effect under the prospective new 
MT. WASHINGTON law. 
Under the original Title I pro- 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


posed by Governor Eccles, all banks 
would have been required to join the 
Federal Reserve System by July, 
1937, if they wanted to be eligible 
for deposit insurance. This require- 
ment was designed to force a uni- 


Where 
An Atmosnhere of 
Delightful Simplicity 












and Charm Awaits fied banking system. 

You; Recreation is The House removed this section 
Combined with Ex- from the bill. | 
quisite Living and The Senate now has reinserted it, 
Modern Comfort. except for a provision exempting | 


existing State banks as long as their 
deposits remain below $1,000,000. 
All State banks having deposits of 
$1,000,000 or more would need to en- 
ter the Federal Reserve System to 
obtain insurance for their deposits. 


CHANGES IN TITLE II 

TITLE I1.—Important changes in 
the nation’s banking system are 
wrapped up in this title to the pend- 
ing bills. 

As first proposed by Governor 
Eccles, this title was designed to 
concentrate credit control in the ex- 
isting Federal Reserve Board. This 
Board consists of six members ap- 
pointed by the President and two 
ex-officio members—the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Comptroller 
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of the Currency | 

Now the Senate plan calls for abo- 
lition of this entire board within 90 
days after enactment of the bill. 

In its place would appear the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

This board would consist of seven 
appointed members, instead of six. 
Not more than four could be of the 
same political party. Neither the 
Secretary of the Treasury nor the 
Comptroller of the Currency would 
Members could be removed only 
for cause. 
| A single term of 14 years is pro- 
vided for members of the Board. No 
member could be reappointed. Nei- 
ther would he be pensioned at the 
end of his term. There would be a 
chairman appointed by the Presi- 
dent from among members of the 
Board. His term as chairman is set 
at four years. Salaries of all mem- 


sit 





& he Gotham’s fame still grows 
because of the manner in which it 
gratifies the most exacting tastes. 
the 


Enjoy congeniality of 


L: A CO 


How wie sevised Measure Affects De- 
posit Insurance, Loan Restrictions 
And the Reserve System 


the 
from 


trol largely distinguishes 
posed new banking law 
present. 

Now the Federal Reserve Board 
only indirectly controls credit poli- 
cies under an authority that its 
members consider vague. These 
members nave said that real bank- 
ing influence prior to 1933 lay in 
New York 

Congress proposes to bring that 
control to Washington and center 
it under an authority free either 
from private banking or: political 
domination. 

Why the concern over credit con- 
trol? How, in any event, would that 
control be exercised under the plan 
about to be accepted? 


METHOD OF CONTROL 


Officials emphasize that bank 
credit forms the principal money of 
the country. The Constitution gives 
to Congress the right to coin money 
and regulate its value, but this right 
has been interpreted largely to con- 
cern currency rather than credit. 
At present the effort is to extend 
that sway to cover, partially at least, 
credit money as well as currency. 

Then how would the controlling 
be done. 

Governor Eccles refers to three 
instruments of control, as pointed 
out earlier. 

The instrument that he considers 
of greatest importance is that of 
“open market operations.” By these 
operations the Federal Reserve 


pro- 
the 





banks may make credit money plen- 
tiful or scarce through the purchase 
or sale in the open market of se- 
curities, principally government 
bonds. 

These operations now are guided 
by an Open Market committee of 12 
members, one from each of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts. This com- 
mittee has only limited power as any 
bank can refuse to follow its recom- 
mendation concerning the purchase 
or sale of securities. 

Governor Eccles proposed that a 
committee backed by stronger au- 
thority be appointed to exercise 
control. This committee would be 
made up of three government mem- 
bers and two bank members. De- 
cisions would be binding on banks. 

The House of Representatives 
changed Governor Eccles’ plan so 
that the Federal Reserve Board 
would have full authority over open 
market operations, after consulta- 
tion with an advisory committee of 
five bankers. 

SENATE INTRODUCES CHANGES 

Now the Senate plan, worked out 
from the other plans, calls for an 


Open Market Committee, consisting 
of seven members of the new Board 
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MPROMISE ON CREDIT CONTROL. 


of Governors 
five representatives’ of 
banks. These members 
chosen, four from sectiona! divisions 
and one to represent the 
banking system 
Another change 
Senate group 
This change provides that govern- 


and, in addition, of 
the Reserve 


would be 


entire 


was made by the 


ment bonds could be bought only 
in the open market. The Reserve 
Banks would not be permitted to 


buy bonds directly from the Treas- 
ury But once the Open Market 
Committee ordered banks to buy or 
sell bonds they then would be com- 
pelled to follow orders. 


RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


The second instrument of credit 
control is involved in the power to 
raise or lower reserve requirements 
of banks. Individual banks are re- 
quired to keep a definite proportion 
of their deposits in cash with the 
Reserve banks. They then base their 
loans on this cash foundation. 

If the government through a cen- 
tral authority can order banks to 
raise or lower these reserve require- 
ments, then it has another means of 
controlling the supply of credit. At 
present this power lies in the Re- 
serve Board but to be used only 
when the President proclaims an 
emergency. 

Governor Eccles asked Congress 
for power to raise reserve require- 
ments at any time to prevent the 
sort of runaway credit inflation that 
occurred in 1928 and 1929. The new 
Senate bill grants authority to the 
Board of Governors to raise reserve 
requirements to twice their present 
level after a vote of five out of seven 
members of the Board. 


REDISCOUNT RATES 


The third instrument 
control is involved in rediscount 
rates. These rates represent the 
price that individual banks must 
pay to turn assets into cash. When 
rates are high, cash money is costly 
to them. When rates are low, it is 
cheap. 

At present the 12 Reserve Banks 
set their own rates after approval of 
the Washington Board. The Board 
itself can not initiate changes in 
rates. The Senate bill leaves the 
power to set rates in the individual 
banks, but requires that the Reserve 
banks set their rates at least once 
each fourteen days, subject to ap- 
proval by the proposed Board of 
Governors. 

Aside from the plans for credit 
control, other changes in policy are 
written into the proposed law. 


LOANS AT PENALTY RATE 


Governor Eccles proposed that in- 
dividual banks be permitted to bor- 
row money from the Reserve Banks 
on “any sound asset.” The purpose 
of this provision was to encourage 
banks to lend to business men in the 
knowledge that any security that 


of credit 





member banks on adequately se- 
cured notes at a penalty interest 
rate of one per cent above the rate 
on eligible commercial paper 


taken 
“dis- 


receive could be 
bank and 


they would 
to the Reserve 
counted” for cash 

The Senate struck out 


curity goes, if they were willing to 
pay a penalty for the privilege. 
The Senate, like the House, and 


this plan as recommended by Governor Eccles, 


and placed in its stead a clause In simple language this means plans to ease the restrictions on 
which would permit Reserve Banks that banks could be more lenient in bank loans against real estate. 
to make advances of money to their their lending policies, so far as se- [Continued on Page 21, Column 2.) 
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OUR OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVES are frequently asked . . . why was National 
Steel able to maintain such a relatively high rate of production activity during 
periods of low consumption? ... why has National Steel been able to con- 
tinue dividends uninterrupted during the past four years? ... And other 
questions of like import. 

The answer is comparatively simple. Our executive management consists of 
men who have grown up with Steel. Our overhead is not burdened with ex- 
cessive organization personnel or absentee management. Our plants are 
situated in the heart of their best market districts. Our products are well 
chosen to fit STAPLE demands. Our financing is soundly devised. 

These elements are essential to profitable operation during present day 
conditions ... and they ougur well for the future as conditions continue to 
improve. They are characteristic of National Steel. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 











BEFORE You Buy Any CAR 
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Plymouth is the Lowest-priced C 








r that has i All 


Its | bers, under the Senate bill, are to 
atmosphere and the splendor of its | be $15,000 a year. 
surroundings. Enjoy, too, the CONTROL IN WASHINGTON 


superb service, the vigilant concern 
for the comfort of each guest... 
that is so typical of this famous 
hotel... 


rates begin at 


Surprisingly moderate 
S4 OU Se @:@ Suites 
by the month or by the year rep- 


resent an unustally fine value. 
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One section of the Senate plan 
that attracts attention, requires 
that the Board keep a record of all 
actions and the reasons for 
actions. This record then is 
to be incorporated in an annual re- 
port to Congress. j 
The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System will, if the 
Senate plan law. be the 

tral banking authority of the na- 


of its 


those 


becomes 
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“Goop apvice!”... your own experience tells you. 

Today’s traffic demands safest possible brakes. 
Plymouth’s genuine Hydraulic Brakes always stop 
you quickly, without swerving. They’re safe, 

Plymouth’s body is ail-steel reinforced with steel! 
It’s the world’s safest low-priced car. 

Then consider comfort. Plymouth has correct 
weight distribution— pioneered by the famous “‘Air- 
flow” cars. New softer-acting springs end bumps. 


PLYMOUTH £7 *510 


It’s truly a Floating Ride!—back seat or front. 

And Plymouth’s economy is sensational! New 
cooling and ignition reduce gas and oil consumption 
12% to 20%... with more speed and power than ever. 

Take “All Three’’ out on the road... and discover 
the difference these four features make! 

Any Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto dealer will tell 
you how easy it is to own a Plymouth through the 
oficial Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Plan. 


AND UP, LIST AT 
FACTORY, DETROIT 
Special Equipment 

Extra 














GREATER COMFORT, Seats are inches wider... they give 
normal sitting position. Interiors are larger... more room, 
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EFEAT CAME last week to the 
forces seeking to dissolve or rad- 
ically readjust the form of vast 


utility holding companies control- | 


ing widely separated properties. 


In a scene of hushed tensity a | 


roll call vote in the House gave a 
majority of 257 to 147 to that ver- 
sion of the Utility Holding Company 
Bill which had omitted the so-called 
“death sentence” clause. 

Division was on the question of 
adopting the Senate form of the 
measure, which required elimination 


| 
| 


of ail intermediate holding com- | 
panies and reorganization of many | 


top units. The alternate was the 
House version, which would leave 
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Add 
these 


to your 
California 
Vacation 





Days on a world-cruising liner’s broad 
play decks and in its outdoor swimming 
pool... above a Caribbean flecked 
with flying fish. Thrills of Havana 
and the Panama Canal’s exciting 
foreign cities... soft tropic nights along 
old Mexico’s Pacific coast. 
2 


No other way to California can 
compare with this one...on a famed, 
luxurious President Liner... with 
every stateroom outside, splendid 
food...and good companions. And 
the fares are surprisingly low! 


HAVANA* PANAMA 


CALIFORNIA 
rinst $15 Q) ciass 


Sail om'a Round the World President 
Liner. Stop over en route as you 
choose. 25% reduction on roundtrips 
..-Go bysea; return by rail or plane. 
Weekly sailings from New York. 


HAWAII + ORIENT 
New York-Honolulu via California, 
by President Liner all the way; $235 
First Class, $165 Tourist. 

Orient (Japan, China, Philippines) 
fares now at special summer reduc- 
tions... and favorable exchange 
makes shore costs next to nothing. 


ROUND THE WORLD 
$854 FIRST CLASS 
26,000 miles by President Liner, via 
the Sunshine Route. Sail any week. 
Visit 21 ports in 14 different coun- 
tries. Take 104 days to two full 
years, stopping over as you please 

. continuing on the next or an- 
other of these world’s only regular- 
world-cruising ships. 

See any Travel Agent, or 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 


04 Fifth Ave., 8 ew York; Chicago, 

Boston, Wash ngton, D.C.,San 
Francisco, Ls Angeles and 

other principal cites. 























Elimination of the 


‘Death Sentence’ 


Provision by House—Pros and 
Cons on the Measure 





initiative for making such changes 
to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Having decided not to accept the 
Senate measure, the House later 
adopted its own bill by a vote of 
323 to 81. 


FUTURE OF MEASURE 

The next step is a vote of the 
Senate on adopting the House bill. 
Should the vote be adverse, the bill 
will go to conference, there to have 
differences between the two versions 
reconciled. 

The debate was conducted 
throughout in a spirit of high ten- 
sion and bitterness, evidencing the 
enormous pressure being exerted on 
House members by both sides in the 
utility controversy. 

Scarcely had the House decision 
been made than resolutions were in- 
troduced in both chambers for in- 
vestigation into the “lobbies” seek- 
ing to influence Congress. 


COERCION CHARGES 


In the House, Representative 
Ralph O. Brewster (Rep.), of Maine, 
charged that he had been told that 
his vote against the “death sen- 
tence” clause would mean cessation 
of work on the Passamaquoddy 30- 
million-dollar power project in 
Maine. The statement was attrib- 
uted to Thomas G. Corcoran, a co- 
author of the holding company bill, 
who was also in charge of legal as- 
pects of the Maine project. (A 
stenographic transcript of the House 
debate on this subject appears on 
page 6.) 

Although Representative Edward 
C. Moran (Dem.), of Maine, denied 
the charge in behalf of Mr. Corcor- 
an, the House adopted a resolution 
based on Representative Brewster’s 
charge. It called for an investiga- 
tion of all charges of exercise of 
undue influence on members of the 
House by both proponents and op- 
ponents of the Senate bill. 

Within the same hour the Senate 
received a similar resolution calling 
for an investigation of lobbying ac- 














Solving the Problem 
of Airplane Landings 


AVIATION ’S “blind landing,” or the 

blind approach system, as it also 
is known, soon will be installed in 12 
airports located from the East to the 
West coast. 

Already the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, in anticipation of early de- 
livery of the necessary equipment, 
has completed preparations for sur- 
veying sites adjacent to the fol- 
lowing landing fields: 

Newark, N. J.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Co- 


lumbus and Cleveland, Ohio; In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Chicago, Ill.; St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Mo.; Los 


| Angeles and Oakland, Calif.; Seattle, 


| Wash., and Washington, D. C. 


The blind approach system, which 
has been used by the Army Air 
Corps for some time, is expected to 
add materially to the safety and re- 
liability of air transportation. 

Officials have long insisted that 
the one major safety problem to be 
solved is landing under conditions of 
poor visibility, the plane en route 
being less of a problem. If once the 
system is installed, and if it proves 
as dependable in service usage as 
during the 12 months the Bureau of 
Air Commerce had it under test, of- 
ficials believe the safety and depend- 
ability of air transportation should 
compare favorably with that of 
ground transportation. 
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tivities in connection with the bill. 
The resolution was 
from committee with a recommen- 
dation that $150,000 be provided for 
the task. 


AN ELECTION ISSUE? 


Such was the situation imme- 


| diately before the final showdown 


on elimination of “unnecessary” 
holding companies. In view of the 
fact that this feature of the bill had 
prevailed in the Senate by the nar- 
row margin of one vote, certain of 


+ 


reported out | 


its friends were inclined to concede | 
defeat in conference and talked of | 


taking the issue to the people in the 
next election. 





STILL IN THE HOLDING COMPANY BILL 





Elimination of the “death sen- | 


tence” clause represented a defeat 
of the Administration viewpoint, the 
President having insisted on this 
point with a tenacity unequalled in 
any other of his recommendations. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that the bill, without this feature 
in mandatory form, presents a pat- 
tern of drastic Federal control over 
the utility industry. 


EFFECTS OF PROGRAM 

Here are some of the regulatory 
features, each followed by a state- 
ment of abuses it is designed to cor- 
rect and of advantages which util- 
ity spokesmen assert it will destroy: 

1.—All issues of securities and ac- 
quisition of new utility properties 
shall be subject to review by the 
SEC. 

This would put an end to unre- 
stricted bidding for operating com- 
panies and the pyramiding of con- 
trol over large systems. 


It would also, say utility men, pre- 
vent economies from expert man- 
agement supplied by holding units. 


INTRA-SYSTEM LOANS 

2.—Utility companies in the same 
system may not make loans to one 
another. 

Holding companies would thereby 
be prevented from earning a high 
rate of interest on loans to subsidi- 
aries, the latter recouping the ex- 
pense from power rates set to take 
care of the item. 

At the same time, say opponents 
of the measure, operating compa- 
mies are cut off from access to low- 
cost money accessible to holding 
companies. 

3.—Payments of dividends by one 
company to another in the same 
system would require concurrence of 
the SEC. 

This is designed to prevent weak- 
ening of an operating unit when a 
hard-pressed holding company in- 





sists on excessive dividend pay- | 


ments. 

It would result, say utility spokes- 
men, in paralyzing initiative in 
management and slowing down im- 
provements. 


SERVICE CONTRACTS 

4—Service, sales or construction 
contracts may not be entered into 
between two units of a system ex- 
cept on a cost basis. 

Thereby would be prevented ex- 
cessively high charges for such ser- 
vices to operating companies and 
undue profits accruing therefrom to 
holding companies, all footed by the 
payer of electricity bills. 

Reply utility men: Without the 
profit motive, the service eventually 
will cost the operating companies 
more, since men of the highest qual- 
ifications can not be attracted un- 
der the new system. 

§.—Accounting procedures, in- 
cluding valuation of properties, shall 


be subject to the rules and regula- 
tion of the SEC. 

This is aimed at “write-ups,” al- 
leged to be the basis for unduly high 
rates to consumers allowed by regu- 
latory bodies. 


PROPERTY VALUATIONS 

Write-ups are not defended by the 
companies, but their existence at 
the present time is denied, except 
perhaps in isolated instances. 

6.—Utility companies may not 
have as directors or officers persons 
who are also officers of banks or of 
companies controlled by banks. 

Thereby would be broken the in- 


visible control exercised by or 
through banking interests over 
utility systems. 

Thereby also, say utility men, 


would be broken the stream of cap- 
ital that flows through bankers to 
develop facilities for power genera- 





tion and distribution. 
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from Business to Pleasure 


* e e with the 
greatest of EASE 





HE transition is automatic. The minute you 

: step aboard, EASE is in the air. You can’t see 

it, you can’t touch it, but you definitely sense it. 
EASE is what the lounge and sleeping cars were 
designed for. EASE is what every detail of service 
promotes. EASE is at the elbow of the engineer in 
the cab, the switchmen in the yards, the stewards 
in the Tavern cars. And EASE is in the minds of 
passengers on Chesapeake and Ohio trains .. . the 


finest fleet of air-conditioned trains in the world. 


The George Washington 
The Sportsman - The F. F.V. 


The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 
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trom the new works tund and the 
original housing allocation, a total 
of 283,000,000 has been provided tor 
the slum clearance program. 





THE ‘NEW ERA’ IN HOME } MORTGAGE FINANCING 


‘FRENDS which may indicate the 

end of the long stalemate in resi- 
dentiai construction and a new era 
in the mortgage market are appear- 
ing on the business horizon. 

Housing construction has been the 
laggard in the recovery program and 
one of the major disappointments to 
New Dea! officials has been the 
failure of the recovery agencies to 
revive it. 

The pattern of the Government 
program in this field has hinged on 
efforts to reform the mortgage mar- 
ket and to provide direct aid to con- 


The 1935 Spurt in estinaelea: tlie iilialis of Policy 
Expected to Encourage Residence Projects 


struction through loans by the Pub- 
lic Works Administration. 

Progress in slum clearance and 
low-cost housing development has 
been halting and only a few mil- 
lion dollars out of the $150,000,000 
set aside for such projects under 
the original public works appropria- 
tion have been spent. 

Efforts for the reform of the mort- 





CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST COMPANY 


Established 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, June 20, 1035 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


$115,443,113.19 


U.S. Government Obligations, Direct 


and or Fully Guarantee 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Demand Loans 
Eligible Paper and Short Term Notes __ 
State and Municipal Bonds. 
Other Bonds and Investments 


Loans and Discounts 
Banking Houses Owned 
Other Real Estate Owned 
Mortgages Owned __ 


Other Assets 


Credits Granted on Acceptances___ 


oe 173,390,229.43 
74,252,823.13 
48,662 ,034.86 
30,525,078.98 
12,242,872.31 
87,880,544.89 
492,907.84 
6,802,400.34 
5,845,820.83 
5,175,094,59 





2,491,057.92 


$563,203,978 31 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Acceptances Outstanding 
(less own acceptances 
held in portfolio) 


Other Liabilities 


Deposits (including Official an anc iC Cc ertifie d 
4,762, 284. 45) 


Checks Outstanding 


U. $. Government Obligations and other securities carvi 


$24.427,453 


988,544.17 


$20,000,000.00 
40,000,000.00 

8,725,062.24 $ 68,725,062.24 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1935 
Reserved: Taxes, Interest, etc.___ 
$6,568 ,375.35 


900,000.00 
10,462,265.35 


5,579,831.18 
1,785,495.17 
475,751,324.37 
— a! 
$563,203,978.31 


ed at 


16 in the foregoing statement are deposited to 


secure public funds and for other purposes rec quired by lau 
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with the objective of 
extending the use of long-term 
amortized loans in place of the 
short-term loans customarily made 
in past. largely eliminating the 
costly second mortgage, and reduc- 
ing and standardizing the cost of 
servicing home mortgages, are meet- 
ing with better success. 


MAJOR DEFECTS SHOWN 
They point out that the 
defects in the home-financing sys- 
tem have been: 
1. Exclusive emphasis by ltend- 
ing institutions on a wide margin 
of safety without regard to, other 


gage market, 


factors: 

2. Use of short-term funds for 
long-term financing 

3. The frozen nature of home- 


mortgage paper due to the lack of 
organization among home-financ- 
ing institutions and the consequent 
lack of a national credit reserve for 
home financing. 

4. Lack of uniformity in practices. 

5. High cosi of home financing 
due principally to the extralegal 
second mortgage structure, and the 
frequently high-servicing charges 
and the high interest rates for first 
mortgages. 


SOME FAVORABLE TRENDS 

In recent weeks there has been 
increasing evidence that the home 
financing jnstitutions are refinanc- 
ing mortgages on a longer basis. 
Insurance companies alone have 
refinanced several millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of mortgages held by 
them, upon which the mortgagors 
had made application for Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation loans. 

Another favorable trend 1s re- 
ported by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. It reports that residential 
construction for the first four 
months of this year was 134 per 
cent greater than during the same 
in 1934 and 60 per cent 
greater than total construction dur- 
ing that year. 

A number of conditions now ex- 
isting in the mortgage field are 
cited as factors which will hasten 
the reform of mortgage practices 
and add further momentum to home 
financing for new construction: 

Home financing institutions are 
desirous of setting up standards 
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June 29, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Cash on hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers 


U. S. Government Securities 
Short Term State and Municipal Bonds 


Other Short Term Bonds . . . . . 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . . 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . . 
Loans and Discounts . . ue 


Customers’ Liability on hnnepeanees . 
Acceptances of other Banks and Bills of 
Exchange sold with our endorsement 

Interest Accrued and Other Assets . . 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus and Undivided Tahes 

Reserve for ait aniei Taxes ae 
Expenses ; 

Dividend Payable July 1, 1935. 

Acceptances Outstanding 

Less: Own Acceptances held 
in portfolio 


87,600.32 


17.441.91 





Liability as Endorser on Acceptances of other 
Banks and Bills of Exchange 


Other Liabilities. . . . 2. . 1. 


Statement of Condition 


$17,542,101.40 





$96,783,425.84 


$ 7,000,000.00 





$96,783,425.84 


30,994,195.04 
4,769,359.65 
1,565,471.37 
774,484.82 
450,000.00 
36,546,711.93 
3,829,555.10 


34,826.27 
276,720.26 


7,682,422.56 
1,494,202.54 
140,000.00 
3,870,158.41 
34,826.27 


268,010.60 
76,293,805.46 
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which will eliminate further Gov- 
ernment competition; many of 
them face the necessity of increas- 
ing earnings: governmental poli- 
cies have made the mortgage mar- 
ket more liquid; and real estate has 
fallen in value until the risk of 
making mortgage loans is at a min- 
imum. 


INSURANCE OF MORTGAGES 


Another reason for optimism on 
the outlook in the mortgage financ- 
ing field is the increase in the num- 
ber of mortgages being presented to 
the Federa' Housing Administration 
for insurance. The spurt in requests 
for insurance, according to FHA of- 
ficials, has been greater than was 
anticipated a few months ago. 

More than $95,000,000 of mort- 
gages, about one-third to finance 
new construction, have been pre- 
sented by mortgagees to the FHA 
for insurance and new applications 
are being made at the rate of more 
than $1,000,000 daily. One-third as 
great a volume of mortgages has 
been received directly from mort- 
gagors, in which cases the FHA acts 
as an informal clearing house. 

Under the modernization credit 
plan more than $94,000,000 has been 
advannes % to  praperty owners. ‘It is 


estimated that in addition to this | 


amount of loans which has been 
presented for insurance that $570,- 
000,000 of modernization and repair 
work has been engendered by the 
FHA better housing program. 


POLICIES OF THE HOLC 


The HOLC’s policies have dove- 
tailed with those of the FHA in 
making the mortgage market more 
liquid and in bringing about bet- 
ter practices. 

It is estimated by the HOLC that 
more than 80 per cent of the funds 
it has released to refinance mort- 
gages of distressed home owners 
have gone to institutional lenders. 
It. states that there are probably 
few mortgage lending institutions 
in the country which have not had 
some of their distressed mortgages 
taken over by the Government. 

Under the amendments to the 
HOLC act recently approved by the 
President further Government as- 
sistance is provided for private 
mortgage lending institutions. 


FOR HOME IMPROVEMENT 


The extension of powers to the 
HOLC, providing it with $1,750,000,- 
000 of additional lending power, 
carries the provision that $300,- 
000,000 of the new authorization 
may be invested in making adequate 
home mortgage credit available 
through private lending institutions. 
Also, the Home Loan Banks are 
_ Permitted to lend. even to non- 











TESTING THE CONSTITUTION | 
BY TRIAL AND ERROR METHOD 





President Asks Enactment of Guffey Bill, 


Though of 


Doubtful Validity, to Clarify Extent of NRA Decision 





BE IT valid or not valid under the 

Constitution, the President 
urges the early enactment of the 
Guffey Coal Bill, which would make 
soft coal a “public utility” and per- 
mit the regulation of prices, pro- 
duction and labor conditions by the 
Federal Government. Enforcement 
would be achieved by means of a 


tax remissible to firms complying | 


with the rules prescribed. 

By enactment of the measure 
and a testing of its constitutional- 
ity in the court, the President wrote 


| July 6 in a letter to Representative 


Samuel! B. Hill (Dem.), of Washing- 
ton, 
the extent of the Scnechter deci- 


| sion. 





The President's letter follows: 


“Your sub-committee of the 


Ways and Means has pending be- | 


fore it H. R. 8479, ‘a bill to stabilize 


the bituminous coal mining indus- | 


try and to promote its interstate 
commerce,’ etc., and I understand 


that question of the constitutional- | 
ity of some of its provisions have | 


arisen in the sub-committee. 


| A HARD-PRESSED INDUSTRY 


“This industry, from the stand- 
point of the operators and the 
miners, has had many years of dif- 
ficulty. The product is a great na- 
tural resource entitled to the con- 
sideration of Congress, both as to 
the conditions which it is produced 
and distributed and as to the meas- 


ures which may be taken for its 
conservation. 

“The deposits are limited to a 
few States, the consumption is 


nation-wide. Competition and over- 
expansion have brought destruc- 
tive price reductions, which have 
inevitably reacted upon labor 
standards with a resulting disloca- 
tion, restriction and obstruction of 
interstate commerce and a recur- 
ring danger of industrial strikes, 
Circumstances such as these pre- 
sent the strongest possible illustra- 
tion of how conditions of produc- 
tion directly affect commerce 
among the States. 


| EFFECT ON STATE COMMERCE 


“Admitting that mining coal, con- 
sidering separately and apart from 
its distribution and the flow of in- 
terstate commerce, is an intrastate 
transaction, the constitutionality 
of the provision based on the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution 
depends upon the final conclusion 
as to whether production condi- 
tions directly affect, promote or ob- 
struct interstate commerce in the 
commodity. 

“Manifestly, no one is in a position 
to give assurance that the proposed 
act will withstand constitutional 
tests, for the simple fact that you 
can get not ten but a thousand dif- 
fering legal opinions on the sub- 


ject. 





DECISION LEFT TO COURT 


“But the situation is so urgent 
and the benefits of the legislation 
so evident that all doubt should be 
resolved in favor of the bill, leaving 
to the courts, in an orderly fashion, 
the ultimate question of constitu- 
tionality. 

“A decision by the Supreme Court 
relative to this measure would be 
helpful as indicating, with increas- 
ing clarity, the constitutional limits 
within which this Government must 
operate 

“The proposed bill has been care- 
fully drafted by employers and em- 





it will be possible to clarify | 


ployes working cooperatively. An 
opportunity should be given to the 
industry to attempt to work out 
some of its major problems. I hope 
your committee will not permit 
doubts as to constitutionality, how- 
ever reasonable, to block the sug- 
gested legislation.” 


| 
| 





members, 90 per cent on mortgages 
insured by FHA. 

Amendments to the National 
Housing Act, included in the HOLC 
bill, 
modernization credit plan by three 
months and expand the field of op- 
eration. Under the amendment the 
FHA is authorized to insure mad- 
ernization loans up to $50,000 or in- 
come producing and other iarge 
properties. 

The limit for home improvement 
loans remains at $2,000 but the 
larger maximum allows such prop- 
erties as apartments, hotels, busi- 
ness or other commercial! buildings, 
and manufacturing plants to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. 

Another amendment of the Act 
liberalizes the requirements for the 
organization of mortgage associa- 
tions. Minimum capital for these 
associations is set at $2,000,000 in- 
stead of $5,000,000 as was required 
under the original law and the ratio 
of debenture bonds which the as- 
sociations may issue is limited to 
12 times the capital stock instead of 
a 10 to 1 ratio. 

Thus far no mortgage associations 
have been organized. Under the 
present volume of mortgage trans- 
actions there is little demand for 
the associations and the buying of 
mortgages insured by FHA, where 
these have been placed on the mar- 
ket, has been done by insurance 
companies and banks. 


ELIMINATING SLUMS 


Work on the other phase of the 


Government's attack on the housing 
problem, slum clearance and low- 
cost housing projects, is now going 
forward more rapidly than at any 
time since the Housing Division of 
PWA was organized. 

A total of $450,000,000 for low cost 
housing is provided in the Work 
Relief Act, but it is probable 
that all this amount will not 
be allocated because of the neces- 
sity of setting up work projects giv- 
ing employment at less per capita 
cost than is involved in heavy con- 
struction projects. 

Including tentative 


extend the operation of the | 





allotments | 


rT Bridge That | 


| Gap 


ness a dif- 


ference between dependence 
and independence, between 
being self-reliant and being 
forced to lean on others. 
Bridging this great difference 
at small cost is a job life 
insurance does well. Let us 
tell you how. 


Di Se ste 
Lire TneURERtE com COMPANY 


OF BosTom, MassacnuserTs 











JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
I'd like to be independent all my life. 
Send me your booklet about the life 
msurance way. 


Name 


Street and No. 





City State 
U.S.8. 35 J 


























Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 























Founded 1812 


THE 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For INsurANCES ON Lives AND GRANTING ANNUITIES 


Member of Federal Reserve System 








Deposits 


Personal . . 


- $892,656,071.59 
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PHILADELPHIA 
4 JUNE 29, 1935 » 
RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks ......... .  $50,506,603.92 
U. S. Government Securities /atpar}) ...... 45,897,000.00 
State, County and Municipal Securities... . 8,265,978.75 
ee ee ee 24,636,013.13 
ee) a ee eee ee 13,290,000.00 
Other Loans Upon Collateral ......... 44,873,632.69 
CE TOE. il CG ye ee es 20,998,923.15 
Reserve Fund ‘‘Cash Balances in Trust Accounts”’ 9,053,612.40 
a ere ee ee 4,577,055.72 
co ge ee es ee 999,227.78 
Bank Buildings, Vaults and Equipment . .. . 2,007,593.98 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability ...... 1,258,038.50 

$226,363,680.02 

LIABILITIES 

Cetin Geet ss kc 4 8 oa OR Se $8,400,000.00 
Surplus + 6) oe ew eee 8 12,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . isi eae Ce Te 1,752,948.76 
Reserved for Contingencies .......+6.6 1,165,493.20 
Reserved for Taxes and Expenses ....... 209,272.70 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1935. .,...+4.-. 336,000.00 
Miscellaneous Liabilities ........4+e-6 11,944.32 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances. ...... 1,258,038.50 


201 ,229,982.54 





$226,363,680.02 


TRUST FUNDS 


Corporate . $1,816,326,723.50 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at 
$16,210,758.21 in the above statement are pledged to secure Government, 
State and Municipal deposits and for fiduciary purposes, as required by law. 








C. S. W. PACKARD, Chairman of the Board 


C. S. NEWHALL, President 
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United States Government Preferred . . . « «  $8,000,000.00 
Bonds and Home Owners’ rae: 
Loan Corp. Bonds . 50,491 ,666.42 Capital Stock — 
Other Bonds and Securities Common. «see 5,000,000.00 
oe oie “A the — Surplus and Undivided 
eder eserve Bank 8,502,236. ae 
fi 1,520,666.66 
Accrued Interest and Other Fosfite ‘ 
Assets . 1,351,520.47 Reserve for Interest, 
Bank Premises . 3,522,469.94 Taxes, Etc. e 382,316.04 
Other Real Estate . 2,028,433.09 Other Liabilities . . 2 c 
_ Customers’ Liability aslee Letters of Credit 
Acceptances and Letters pe 
of Credit . 1,657,459.88 and Acceptances . + 1,658,075. 
Loans and Discounts . 46,064,263.65 Deposits. « « « « « + 117,617,163.68 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


TRANSIT 
Speeding by fast plane and train...day 
and night...to and from Ohio’s largest 
national bank each day millions of dollars 
in“transit items” carry the names of nation- 
ally known business firms who find that 
Central United National is a good bank 
to do business with in the Cleveland area. 





STATEMENT OF 


JUNE 29, 1935 


ASSETS 


Cash in Vault and with Banks $20,619,591.47 Capital Stock 


Total Assets . . . « ~ $134,237,641.35 Total Liabilities . . . 


CENTRAL UNITED NATIONAL BANK OF CLEVELAND 


CONDITION 


+ $134,237,641.35 


—— 
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LIABILITIES 





In Bay of Fundy: 
A Costly Project 


Gives Work to Idle 
Have Been Receiving Re- 
lief — First Undertaking 


Of This Type 


ie Washington an electric button is 
pressed by Vice President John 
Nace Garner. 

On the coast of Maine, 600 miles 
to the North, at the same instant 
is released the mighty force of an 
explosion followed by the roar of 
falling rocks. 

Thus dramatically begins con- 
struction of another great Federal 
hydroelectric project, this time to be 
carried out by the use of work-relief 
funds. 

Its location is on Passamaquoddy 
Bay, Maine. The cost is estimated 
at 37 million dollars. Capacity is to 
be about 200,000 horse power. 

The feasibility of the project de- 
pends on the fact that in Passam~- 
quoddy Bay, which is a branch of 
the Bay of Fundy, the tide rises to 
a maximum of 27 feet. Connecting 
with Passamaquoddy Bay by com- 
paratively narrow channels is Cobs- 
cook Bay. These channels would be 
dammed, as would also the bay’s 
outlet to the ocean, so that the in- 
coming tide waters would have ac- 
cess to Cobscook Bay only through 
a sluice in which turbines would 
convert the water’s energy into cur- 
rent. 

At ebb tide, the water that had 
entered Cobscook Bay would be al- 
lowed to pass out, turning a turbine 
as it goes. 

How will electricity so produced 
compare with the cost of current 
from other plants in the region? 

The answer is, it won’t be cheap. 
If priced to pay the cost of gen- 
eration, including interest on the 
investment and depreciation of the 
property, says a Power Commission 
report, it would have to sell whole- 
sale for at least 5.63 cents a kilowatt 
hour, which is 1% mills above the 
price at which steam-generated 
current could be developed, on an 
80 per cent load in each case. 

This explains why the project 
can not be classed with the “yard- 
sticks,” such as the plants under the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Work will be supervised by Army 
engineers, and labor will receive 
regular work-relief pay, or a mini- 
mum of $40 a week for unskilled 
workers. Estimated time for com- 
pletion is set at 30 months. 


LARGEST NATIONAL BANK Harnessing Tide 


Who | 








The 


Marine Midland Trust Company 


of New York 





MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 





MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


MEMBER OF MARINE MIDLAND GROUP 











STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS JUNE 29, 1935 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash and Due from Banks . $18,716,896.50 Capital - $5,000,000.00 
United States Government Obligations 19,049,975.55 
Surplus ‘ 5,000,000.00 


State and Municipal Bonds . 10,215,138.07 


Sitar Sends ene invarinigats 6,557,750.39 = Undivided Profits. . _-2,789,671.31 $12,789,671.31 

Demand Loans secured by Collateral 16,589,277.36 eee 

Time Loans and Bills Discounted 20,460,236.96 Reserves rer ee ae oe 184,286.88 

Mortgages Owned . . . . 2 1,451,784.00 

Other Real Estate Owned . . ... 211,144.02 Acceptances and Letters of Credit . . 3,912,909.80 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Other Uebilities . 0. cw cw cee 1,708,306.45 
Letters of Credit. . . . . . . 3,808,470.84 

Accrued interest and other Assets. . . 1,118,832.80 Deposits . ceeses ss Peseasenee 


$98,179,506.49 





$98,179,506.49 


United States Government and other securities carried at $12,788,455.66 are pledged to secure public deposits and for other purposes required by law. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 





FRANCIS J. AREND, 
President, De Laval Companies 
FREDERICK BEERS, 


Chairman, Manufacturing Com- 
mittee, National Biscuit Co. 


CHARLES D. HILLES, 
Resident Manager for NewYork 
State, the Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


FRANK A. KETCHAM, 
President, Graybar Electric 


JAMES G. BLAINE, Co., Inc. 
President 
SEYMOUR H. KNOX, 
EDGAR H. BOLES, Vice-President, The Marine 
President, Trust Company of Buffalo 


General Reinsurance Corp. 


SAMUEL S. CONOVER, 
Chairman, 
Executive Committee 


Jj. M. DAVIS, 
President, D. L. & W. R. R. Co, 


ALLISON DODD, 
President, Bloomfield (N. J.) 
Bank and Trust Co. 


WM. M. HAGER, 
Asst. to President, Amer. Car 
& Foundry Company 


EDWARD H. LETCHWORTH, 
Kenefick, Cooke, Mitchell, Bass 
& Letchworth, Buffalo 


F. A. McCKOWNE, 
President, Hotels Statier Co., 
Inc. 


H. A. MISKIMIN 
Vice-President 


J. LESTER PARSONS, 
President, United States Fire 
Insurance Company 


CHARLES S. PAYSON, 
President, Payson & Company 


BAYARD F. POPE, 
Chairman, Advisory Committee 


GEORGE F. RAND, 
President, The Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo 


ALFRED H. SCHOELLKOPF, 
President, Niagara Hudson 


Power Corporation 


EUSTACE SELIGMAN, 
Sullivan & Cromwell 


ERNEST STAUFFEN, Jr., 


GEORGE 8B. ST. GEORGE, 
St. George Coal Company 


HAMPDEN E. TENER, 
President, Irving Savings Bank 
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‘WHITE- COLLAR WORKERS: 


FROM RELIEF TO RESEARCH 


‘XTENSIVE research studies in 
business and governmental 
problems are being planned to pro- 
vide employment for white-collar 
workers now on relief rolls. 

Requests for allotments for proj- 
ects of this type have been made 
as follows: 

An allotment of $9,370,000 to 
cover the cost of a complete cen- 
sus of all business activities, except 
agriculture and manutacturing. Re- 
sults, however, from the 1935 cen- 


| sus ot agriculture and the biennial 
census of manufactures would be | 


correlated with the findings. 

The census, to be made by the 
Bureau of the Census if the pro- 
posed plans are accepted, would fur- 


nish American business with infor- | 
mation covering many fields which | 


have never been included in the 
census studies. It would cover 1935 
and the work would begin Jan. 1. 


SURVEY OF TAX SOURCES 

An allotment of $7,983,725 lor an 
investigation of industries subject to 
excise taxes. The Treasury Depart- 
ment said in its application for this 
allotment that it wishes to conduct 
the study to survey all sources ol 
taxation, with the view of increasing 
internal revenue from excise taxes. 

An allotment of $6,559,000 to 
finance investigation of 350,000 in- 
come tax returns which the Treas- 
ury Department is unable to ex- 
amine with its present force. 

An allotment of $2,000,000 for 
compilation of an alphabetical in- 
dex, by geographic units and fam- 
ilies, of all persons recorded in the 
1900 census. This information 
would be of value in enabling the 
Census Bureau to check on applica- 
tions for old-age pensions. 

An allotment of $3,444,132 for a 
survey to determine recreational fa- 
cilities and needs of the United 
States. 

The President has announced that 
one of the major white-collar proj- 
ects will be a census of unemploy- 
ment. No request for an allotment 
has been made thus far. 

Another plan to provide white 
collar employment, which has been 
prepared by Treasury officials, is 
for a study of income tax payments 
to classify them according to an- 
nual income and by county and city 
locations of taxpayers. 


ADVANTAGES SET FORTH 

Officials summarize the advan- 
tages of the proposed studies as 
follows: 

The census of business would pro- 
vide current basic information of 
value for the development of pub- 
lic policies relating to social secur- 
ity, to the work-relief program, 
financial needs of business, and bus- 
iness recovery. 

Business data would be provided 
for many lines of business, such as 
banks, insurance and finance com- 
panies, transportation, real estate 


dealers, construction, mines, and 


public utilities, which are not cov- 
ered by any of the existing studies. 

Proposed Treasury studies of ex- 
cise taxes and investigation of in- 


| come tax returns would be of value 
| chiefly to the Government but the 
proposal to classify income tax re- 
| turns by geographical subdivisions 
| would not only be of value to gov- 
ernmental agencies but would also 
be of aid to business. 

Use of the data on income tax 
| payments classifted according to 
| counties and cities would give ad- 
| vertisers a basis whereby they might 





plan their campaigns according to 
the proportion of high incomes in 
each locality. 

Income tax data also would enable 
business firms to plan expansion 
programs according to the income 
classifications of the localities in 
which they are interested. 

The data would be compiled so 
as to avoid disclosure of individual! 
incomes. 








Capital. . 
SURRENS.. occ ee 


seotees 








ArtuuR E, Braun 


Grorce H, CLapp 





GeorceE L. Craic 


Maurice FALk 


Joun G. Frazer 





Time Deposits... . 
Savings Deposits... .. 
U. S. Government Deposits (Secured). . , . , 
Municipal Deposits (Secured)... ......... 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest, Etc........ 


Undivided Profits and Reserves........ 


Director, Aluminum Company of America 


Director, National Steel Corporation 


WituaM C. Fownes, Jr., 
Executive Comm. Spang, Chalfant &Co., Inc. 


Member, Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay, Attys. 


Cuar.es W. FRIEND 
Vice-President, Brownsville Coal & Coke Co, 









FARMERS DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK 


OF PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 29, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due From Banks... .$20,826,714.14 
| U. S. Government Securities. .......... 56,861,374.90 $77,688,089.04 
Other Bonds and Securities............ 4,095,993.52 
| Loans and Discounts.............. ..+« 9,483,108.40 13,579,101.92 
Interest Accrued on Investments... . — 406,898.76 

Bank Building....... ‘ 4,625,177.18 
Other Real Estate................ saad 107,252.29 
Or ror 80.33 
| $96,406,599.52 

LIABILITIES 
Demand Deposits.............. hemes $47,478,243.14 


eeeeeee 


eee ewer nee eeeeeee 





coeCeereverens -eeee 19,354,403.28 
ives testes .++- 11,175,903.49 
1,798,209.87 
1,228,224.39 $81,034,984.17 


» 6,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
3,190,869.56 15,190,869.56 






















180,745.79 















DIRECTORS 


James B. Haines, Jr. 
Director, National Union Fire Insurance Co. 


James E, Lewis 
President, Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. 


Suwwney S. Liccerr 


President 


President, Chartiers Oil Company 


Wittram L. Monro 
President, American Window Glass Company 


FRANK R. Pxtturrs 
President, Duquesne Light Company 


ANDREW W. RosertTson 
Chairman, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Wituiam WALKER 
Director, Reliance Life Insurance Company 


Chairman 






$96,406,599.52 
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of experience in meeting the 





SPECIALIZING FOR 103 YEARS IN COMMERCIAL BANKING 


A Century requirements of industry, has de- 
veloped in this bank complete commercial banking Focitbine Inquiries are 
invited from interested executives, regardless of their geographical location. 















































Checks 


Corn EXCHANGE BANK Trust CoMPANY 


A Bank Statement that any Man or Woman can Understand 





Condensed Statement as of close of business June 29th, 1935 


Due Individuals, Firms, Corporations and Banks . $239,132,141.34 

To meet this indebtedness we have: 
Cash in Vaults and due from Banks. 

on Other Banks. . . .. . 


U. S. Government Securities at par . 


(Direct and fully guaranteed, 
pledged to secure United States deposits and for other 
purposes required by law) 
Canadian Government Securities at par . . . 


State and Municipal Bonds. . . . . 
(Including $320,000. pledged t State d 
Other Tax Exempt Bonds _ — my reset 


Railroad Bonds. . . ...... 
Public Utility Bonds. . . . . . 
Industrial and Other Bonds . . . . 
Foreign Bonds . . . .. . ° 
Stocks of Federal Reserve Bank. Corn 
Exchange Safe Deposit Company and 
Discount Corporation of New York . . . 


including 


Sundry Securities. . . ....., 
Secured Demand Loans. . . .. . 
Secured Time Loans. . . ... . 
Bills Discounted. . ....... 
First Mortgages... ...... 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 








Banking Houses Owned . 
Other Real Estate Owned 


Accrued Interest Receivable . 


Other Assets... ‘ 


Total to Meet ncitiiniinats 


This Leaves . ....., 


Capital, $15,000,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 
Percentage 
Sieur 
o « « ©) «6$50,251,467.21 18.566% 
oe 8 8 9,130,478.50 3.373% 
- « « « 111,063,500.00 41.032% 
$6,050,000. 
1,000,000.00 0.369% 
— , 7,033,385.00 2.599% 
ee © 2,400,000.00 0.886% 
oe es 8,196,176.25 3.028% 
:. es 4,695,902.00 1.735% 
“ee 4% 2,677,293.00 0.989% 
a 243,893.00 0.090% 
3,023,730.00 1.117% 
Be: eign 218,800.00 0.081% 
oe ce 16,607,191.51 6.136% 
one 4,834,193.43 1.786% 
a a a 10,742,156.03 3.969% 
e+ 19,650,408.01 7.260% 
ites 1,485,517.14 0.549% 
+ 60% 12,884,497.27 4.760% 
oe & 2,862,762.74 1.058% 
ee 4% 1,319,936.39 0.488% 
sees 348,874.29 0.129% 
- « « + $270,670,161.77 100% 
- « « + $31,538,020.43 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1 6,538,020.43 

















73 Branches located in all parts of the City of New York. 
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JITH the ’ President's President’s Cre | 
transforming the National La- 
bor Relations bill into an act that 
writes collective bargaining into the 
law of the land, it is in order to ask 
just what is collective bargaining. 
What will it mean under the new 
law? 

In the case of many new laws, 
their meaning in practice is at first 
a closed book to be slowly opened to 
view as administrators feel their 
way forward. 

Not so with the National Labor 
Relations Act. While as a specific 
statute it breaks much new ground, 
nevertheless all its chief principles 
were actually administered for 
more than a year by the National 
Labor Relations Board acting un- 
der the Recovery Act. 

The NLRB interpreted the rather 
indefinite collective bargaining 
clause of that aci substantially as if 
that clause were the present act. 


| 


Its decisions tell labor and industry | 


what they may expect under the 
new law. 

BARGAINING—WHAT IT MEANS 

So consider first what is meant 
by saying employers must bargain 
collectively with their employes. 
Does that mean they must reach an 
agreement? 

The answer is “No.” In a deci- 
sion of last May 8, the Board ruled 
that the collective bargaining proc- 
ess had been carried by the par- 
ties concerned up to a point where 
an unreconcilable difference cre- 
ated an impasse. For the employer 
to refuse to go beyond this point 
was held not to be a refusal to bar- 
gain. 

The next question is, then, what 
is refusal to bargain. What situ- 





What the Wagner Act Requires: a. 
ers Must Meet Employes, But Agree- 
ment Is Not Necessary 





ations are regarded as evidence of | promises the most bitter controversy 
such refusal? in the administration of the new 

A multitude of cases give answers law, particularly when taken in 
to this question. conjunction with the clause that 
REFUSAL TO BARGAIN 

Here are some of the answers, as 
set forth in specific decisions: 

1—A refusal to meet for bargain- 
ing purposes with accredited rep- 
resentatives speaking for the ma- 
jority of employes. 

2.—A refusal to discuss with such 
representatives the vital questions 
of hours and wages or seniority | ployes vote for bargaining represent- 
rules governing lay-offs and rehir- | atives. Those chosen meet peri- 

odically with the management and 
receive compensation for their time 
So spent. Costs of elections are 
borne by the company, the employes 
being called on to contribute no 
part of the expenses. 

The new law takes the position 
that, under such circumstances, the 
employers sit on both sides of the 
bargaining table. Employe spokes- 
men are in their pay and so, it is 
held, are in no position to press the 
point of view of employes. Further- 
more, employes under this system 
build up no reserve funds to sup- 
port them during a strike if such 
should be necessary in order to en- 
force their demands. 


ECONOMIC COERCION 

The law assumes that under these 
circumstances bargaining power is 
unequal, the employers only having 
the weapon of economic coercion. 


to unions. 

The reason is that many of the 
strongest industries have built up 
employe representation systems on 
principles across which the new law 
cuts. 

A typical system of this sort con- 


ing. 

3.—Long-continued evasiveness in 
discussion of terms of employment, 
including refusal to reduce to writ- 
ing the terms on which employes 
currently work. 

4—Mere rejection of employe 
proposals without attempt in good 
faith to reach an agreement. 

5.—Removal of a business to an- 
other territory for the purpose of 
evading an agreement. 

6.—Bargaining with a minority 
group for terms applying to all em- 
ployes when employes have clearly 
designated a majority spokesman 
through whom they wish to bargain. 
Such majority spokesman need not 
be designated in an election, but 
when the majority is in dispute, the 
NLRB may order an impartial elec- 
tion to determine the issue. 

This last situation is the one that 











For these reasons financial sup- 
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§Loans and Discounts 
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Deposits ° 
Total Liabilities ° 


$Ai! P aati losses and doubt 
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President - - - 


Statement of Condition of 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
and TRUST COMPANY of Minneapolis 
as of June 29, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 


(Direct or Fully Guaranteed Obligations) 
Veterans Loans Secured by U. S. Obligations 


S. Bonds with 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Interest, eeeunen por Taxes, etc. 
Interest Collected but not Earned .. . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . . « . 


*These se es have a combi 
excess of amounts shown in 
ful accounts 


tine ome producing and free of encumbrance. 


Vice President and General Counsel - 


AFFILIATED WITH FIRST BANK STOCK CORPORATION 


port of unions is declared an un- 
fair labor practice and is banned 
under the law. 


in its preamble, is to redress this in- 
equality of bargaining power. It 
assumes the possibility of economic 
coercion on the part of employers 
and aims to enable workers to 
match this power through organi- 
zation. 


$ 41,685,598.19 One large steel manufacturer let 


50,357,137.76 
10,653,000.00 workers,” among whom an employe 
27,848,729.59 representation plan is in effect. 


ee 2 @ 8 Oty 


a0 0» ROG Ree CASE FOR OPPONENTS 


a a “Fisas38s, 216.18 ceca. <3 is Anton, ie 


$ 6,000,000.00 


prohibits financial aid by employers | 


Sists of a plan under which al! em- | 


The purpose of the law, as stated | 


it be known that he is ready to | 
fight the law “in the interest of his | 


Commissioner of Banks) . . « « « « 600,000.00 Opposition to the law on the 
Osetra. 4 sa + 0k oS 8. 8 O32 $482.49 manufacturers’ part alleges that 
7Bank Buildings . . « « 2 ee we eo 972,405.96 the regulation is one-sided in that 
Furniture ~ Fixtures 7 . ss @ 6s 90,318.95 it does not prohibit efforts on the | 

| Customers’ Acceptance, Lia ility = part of unions to compel employes 

(Less Anticipations) eee 8 448,640.00 to join their organizations. They 
Bankers’ Acceptances Purchased om ake & 177,375.00 contend thet. in ¢ : en tone 
Interest Earned but not Collected . . . 675,646.99 POCRRS = ees 


they are protesting their omennyes ' 


A PLEA F OR HIGH TAXES © 
ON LARGE INHERITANCES 


HOW ‘BARGAINING’ IS TO WORK| ~ 


from union coercion. 

To which contention labor lead- | 
ers reply that employers are seek- 
ing to prevent organization so that 
their power of economic coercion 
may be exercised freely and without 
an offsetting power of employes to 
refuse to work at the terms offered. 

On this point the issue is joined. 
Labor’s point of view has prevailed 
in Congress. Laws, however, are 
seldom self-enforcing, and _ the 
American Federation of Labor is 
preparing its battle lines to support 
the administration of the measure 
in so far as aggressive economic 
pressure can do so. 





WHAT OF THE COURTS? 

The factor on which large em- | 
ployers opposing the law rest their 
hopes for defeating it is the atti- 
tude of the Supreme Court. They 
see in the court’s voiding of the 
NRA a precedent on the strength of 
which the labor law also will be 
struck down. Organized labor’s an- 
swer to that is—an amendment to | 
the Constitution, if only in that 
way the Federal Government may 
make its power over labor relations | 
effective. | 

In signing the Labon bill, the 
President warned that it would not | 
stop all labor disputes. It may even- 
tually, he said, eliminate one ma- 
jor cause of such disputes. He 
added that it does not cover all 
industry and labor but is applica- 
ble only when violation of the right 
of collective bargaining would bur- 
den or obstruct interstate commerce. 

An early test of the law in the 
Supreme Court was forecast by 
Francis Biddle, resigning as head 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board. If the law is nullified by the 
court, he intimated, the result will 
clear the atmosphere and will aid 
the move for a_ constitutional 
amendment making Federal con- 
trol of labor relations certain. 


“INTERSTATE LICENSES” 

Meanwhile another plan has been 
worked out by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for Federal con- 
trol of industry and labor which on 
its face, at any rate, does not in- 
volve a constitutional amendment. 

Control would be exercised 
through a system of licensing all 
interstate business and refusing 
use of interstate transportation to 
firms not joining the system. 

The plan is important less for its 
prospect of adoption in the near 
future than for the light which it 
throws on the gradually altering 
aims of leaders of the labor move- 
ment. This aspect of the plan is 
reserved for further treatment in 
these columns, 


JOHN W. TAYLOR. 

















THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Statement of Condition, June 29, 1935 
RESOURCES 


Case aup. Due rao Banke 2. 4)e ts 2 Wu & it al 
U.S. GoveRNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 


» $ 5$28,863,069.24 


GUARANTEED . . +. gg anon ek? de we ae eeu 573,663,610.71 
STaTE AND MUNICIPAL ‘Shen RITIES MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS 64,086,986.35 
OrHeR STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES. . . 6 6 « ee 23,768 064.99 


21,930,470.72 
8, 160,000.00 
90,104,180.72 
639,394,724.19 
39 464,171.39 
4,051,691.33 
MORREOEE 6a. 5 eee eee Gs we ee aE 1,765,542.11 
Customers’ Accrrtancs LiAsitity .. ei ect? 15,974,210.42 
LPOG BOSNS 0. 4.4, ee oS 8 8 wheres 16,477 ,346.48 


$ 2,027,704,068.65 


OTHER SECURITIES MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS «6 «6 « ¢ 
Fepesat Ressave BANE STOCK . 6 ots ce se han 
Oruse Bowos ano Secusitias . . 6 se ewe ensnarl 
Loans, Discounts aND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES «2 «@ 0 ¢ ¢ 
Bankinc Houses . . 
Orage Gear Estates gos 5 é'e 6 6's 6 6 8 ae ke 


LIABILITIES 


Cavtvat——Paerveak@e 6 «. 6 *le o 


+ $ 50,000,000.00 


Cartrai—Common’ ‘yf “ag Whe 6 8 S83 mS te Se 100,270,000.00 
Sheets .. s + We Ge ste eee ee s 50,000,000.00 


WERNER FRONTS: 4 y Ks 0 hee © 6 e 4 @ 8 20,850,876.94 


° 
Reeeave vos Comriwaeenies. 4 sca be ta ib ce 2 18,263,470.22 
Restave vor Taxes, liveaget, e7¢. « 3'6 eb wc 2S 1,003,121.74 
fe, oe eee © © oe ec fs = 1,735,105,986.91 
CERTIFIED ite Casmen’s Cuncus Sy eae oe. : : 25,022,666.67 
AOGEPTANERT OUTITANMING 26 6 3 oS ae ee Ee 17,800,488.50 
ITEMS IN TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES . 2. ce a $46,469.30 
LiaBILity as ENpoRSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND Fosnven BiiLs 4,191 638.67 


4,649,349.70 
$2,027,704,068.65 


CPUNE EARNS ¢ 2 4 OS eS SS OR EG 





United States Government and other securities carried at $137,401,808.74 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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« 2 © « « « * $,000,000.00 
477,606.54 
1,124,098.54 | , 
$9,306.51 Heavy Levies Viewed by Albert D. Lasker as a Means to 
448,640.00 


. 129,245,564.59 


- « $142,385,216.18 


tance tax the basis of the first big 
bulk of government revenue. In- 
stead of starting with the business 
man, start with the heir!” 

“And go how fast?’ said I. 


ned present market value in 





have been charged 


WS ae ~ - meee “Go fairly slow till you come to 
, A. McC W een estates of about $2,000,000. Then 
: eying begin, to go quite fast. And when 


you come to really large estates, 
take the top millions of them over 
—- into the public treasury entire. Tax 








those top millions 100 per cent.” 
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*U. S. Government 
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Fully Guaranteed 
Obligations ) 
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Loans (Secured by U. S. 
Gov't Obligations) 

*Bonds and Securities 


§$Loan and Discounts . 


Foreign Bills 


7Bank and Office Building 


Capital Stock 
Surplus . 
Undivided Profits 


Foreign Bills 
Deposits . 


*These securit 
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Statement of Condition of 
The FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
of Saint Paul 
as of June 29, 1935 


REsouRcEs 


Loans made under National Soules Adt 


Interest Earned but not Collected : + 6 
Acceptances, Letters of Credit and 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


LIABILITIES 


Unallocated Reserves for Lessee 6 4 
Reserves for Taxes and Interest . 2... 
Discount Collected but not Earned . . . 

Acceptances, Letters of eanee and 


ies have a combined present market value in 
of amounts shown in this statement. 
ntial losses and doubt 


Vice President and General Counsel - 


AFFILIATED WITH FIRST BANK STOCK CORPORATION 


At this point I think it only just 
to Mr. Lasker to say that from what 











suggestion regarding mercifulness to 
estates of not more than $2,000,000 
is no suggestion of mercifulness to 


adventuring in business too fre- 
quently and too unluckily. 
it also only just to him to say that 
he has heirs—immediate heirs: a 
wife and three children. 

“And any gift a man makes,” he 
said, “to any member of his family 
or to anybody else, should be taxed 
at the same rate that his estate 
would pay if he had died.” 


| 30 YEARS TO COLLECT 





$41,681,644.28 


37,859,099.81 


18,503,196.67 $ 98,043,940.76 
4,566,065.07 


1,500,000.00 | I remarked: “But if at a man’s 
21,919,002.82 | death you take all this enormous 

972,250.71 proportion of his estate into the 

public treasury, you will be making 

. ee 125,260.83 the Government an owner of mil- 

: ees 500,000.00 ' lions and billions of stocks and 
bes $,000,000.00 bonds in private business. You will 


> ? 9 
~$132,426,520.19 be taking the Government into 
business on a colossal scale. You 
- $ 6,000,000,00 will have government ownership 


promiscuously and tremendously.” 


sats « s 4,000,000,00 

aoe Leen | “I’ve met that point,” insisted Mr. 
217,417.65 | Lasker. “I’ve thought it out. Listen: 

649,276.22 “I provide that every man in his 

112,886.83 will shall have the right to name 

the administrators who shall man- 

“ss 125,260.83 | age the whole of his estate after 
oo 2 119,485.348.21 «| his death, including the part which 

~ $132,426,520.19 | the Government takes. 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 

“Then, within a certain named 
period—say, 30 years—the Govern- 
ment’s part must be liquidated, and 
the Government paid off. In the 
meantime, however, the “manage- 
ment of the business continues to be 
absolutely and totally in private 
hands just exactly as before the 
death of the owner. 


ful. accounts 


Ricnarp C. Litty 
- Freperic R. BiceLow 
Frank B. KELLOGG 
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| his own estate unless he now starts | 
| 


“I used to think that public man- 


is currently known of his affairs his | 


I think | 


Stimulate Individual Initiative | 


[Continued from Page 11.] 


agement was bad. Then I came to 
Washington and started being a 
public manager of public ships. 
Now I know that public manage- 
ment is bad. The inheritance tax 
need not give us public manage- 
ment of businesses, It need not do 
so and it ought not to be permitted 
to do so. Any such result would 
defeat the very first purpose of the 
inheritance tax. That first purpose 
is private initiative—more private 
initiative—more and more of it— 
always being refreshed and _ in- 
creased.” 

Mr. Lasker then did an uninter- 
rupted spurt of ten minutes—out of 
which I gathered the following 
sparks of observation: 

“The present income tax is a 
stupid surrender to suicidal dema- 
goguery.” 


IDEAL OF TAXATION 

“The ideal of taxation is to make 
the burden fall upon those who best 
can bear it with a minimum dis- 
couragement for energy and inspira- 
tion.” 

“A mar has an instinct to provide 
for his family but if he loses his 
family he has an instinct to go on 
working and accumulating just the 
same; and we see him doing it.” | 

“Would a business man rather be 
taxed 58 per cent now and 25 per 
cent at his death or 25 per cent now 
and 58 per cent at his death? Ask 
him that question and you can put 
down the answer before™ he gives 
a.” 

“Inheritance taxes should not de- 
stroy a man’s right to leave his chil- 
dren secure. They should absolutely 
destroy his right to leave other peo- 
ple’s children subject to his.” 

“They should also destroy his 
right to leave his own children | 
weakened by his own strength and 
deprived of initiative by his own ex- 
cess of it.” 

“Every child should have a 
chance—including the child whose 
father took one.” 

“A low inheritance tax is a tax 
on progress. It diminishes the fund 
of initiative. A high inheritance 
tax compels initiative and enlarges 
the fund of it. From the standpoint 
of human personality it is the right- 
ful basic tax.” 
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THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


of Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
JUNE 29, 1935 


CONDENSED 





eile RESOURCES 
In vaults and with Federal Reserve Bank .$ 9,911,998.80 
With other banks......... (3450508 eeee 14,179,004.57 
—————._ $24, 091,003.37 


INVESTMENTS— 
U. S. Government bonds and notes, direct 
and/or fully guaranteed........ ba 
U. S. Government bonds and 
notes (to secure Govern- 
ment and other deposits) $1,908,326.36 
U. S. Government bonds and 
notes (to qualify for exer- 
cise of fiduciary powers). 1,140,688.75 


$33,142,816.37 


3,049,015.11 
State and municipal securities........... 700,997.59 
All other securities— 
Pledged to secure deposits.$ 146,852.50 
Unpledged ......++++..0+ 5,082,983.24 
5,229,835.74 
LOANS— ———— 42,122,664.81 
Commercial paper purchased.......... $ 110,000.00 
ee Rr ree oo cg, %sd00, 0 14.16 
Real estate loans on first mortgages..... 1,427,104.07 
All other loans and discounts.........,  8,018,589.83 
———————._ 16, 911,468.06 
EE A o-6:4 Sire a 0:4 © wheatananameed naa oS Male 2,658,485.21 
Furniture and fixtures (after depreciation allowance). . 464,661.56 
CR Fe Ss 66g vs cae 0 esd eee Pe aKa eae ennes ' 70,411.22 
Customers’ liability on account of acceptances exec uted. 44,398.50 
Deposit with Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. . 78,252.24 
eee ere) | re ee 7 120,407.71 











ry scr ’ Rite Eee 25 
LIABILITIES $86,561,752.68 
Pe Spree Oe segs) Na aeeeeTne $78,272,745.32 
(Trust department and other deposits, se- 
cured, in accordance with law, by pledge 
IN 55 5a 6-054 54% s 6 ce ben ocak’ $ 1,300,886.27 
Not secured by pledge.......... ee 76,971,859.05 
$78,272,745.32) 
Reserved for interest and taxes accrued, and F. D. L. C. 
ee, PRETO ee Eee ae 164,927.44 
Acceptances executed by other banks .......2........ 44,398.50 
WO Hs 6 hiss 554 ss eewewebun hw ee eet er ee ex 627.31 
Total liabilities..... I en ee re 78,482,698.57 
CAPITAL FUNDS— 
ina Ce eee $3,000,000.00 
Capital Preferred. .. 1,500,000.00 
; ———_———. $4,500,000.00 
Surplus VEC TrreT ee fee ee 2,000,000.00 
Undivided profits and reserve for contin- 
EE yy pene pe are 1,504,054.11 
Reserve for retirement of preferred stock 75,000.00 
Total capital funds........ ib eesees 8,079,054.11 
$86,561,752.68 





Kight Convenient Locations 
Complete Banking and Trust Service 
In the Nation’s Capitol 
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FARM FRONT: CAN CROP CONTROL SURVIVE PROCESS TAX? 


HOUSEWIVES are reporting no 

evidence of price concessions on 
foodstuffs and textiles as an out- 
growth of the present nation-wide 
processing tax “strike.” 

So far us the Government can 
learn, flour, meat and cotton textile 
prices at retail are holding around 
former levels. Reports have been 
received that big buyers are begin- 
ning to demand that money with- 
held from the Government be dis- 





tributed in the form of price reduc- 
tions. 

Millers, packers and textile con- 
cerns which have revolted against 
further tax payments to support the 
New Deal farm program frequently 
are asking courts to impound the 
money that formerly went to the 
Federal Treasury. Some, however, 
are holding this money themselves. 

It is from tnese latter that price 
reductions are being asked. 


The trouble is, so Government at- | 
| torneys say, that the spreading tax 


strike aimed at the AAA is a gamble 
at best. 

If the Supreme Court decides that 
these levies are legal, then the strik- 
ers not only would be compelled to 
pay the full tax but, in addition, 
would be assessed a penalty of 5 per 
cent and interest at the rate of 1 per 
cent a month. 

Private lawyers, however, are re- 




















The National City Bank of New York 


Head Office: 
Fifty-five Wall Street 
New York 


Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits 
$169, 398,088.99 








Reserves for: 


Cash, Gold Bullion and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations ( 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities es 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances . eee 


Undivided Profits . . . 





ASSETS 
nd Bankers . 


s*e 4 0° « 4 os & go Gt ots F 6 %e 


Liability as pee, Endorser or ee on Acceptances 
and Bills. ee ee ee $64,642,190.52 
16, 243,651.57 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1935 


irect or Fully Guaranteed) 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 29, 1935 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances. . .. 1.25 + eee 37,619,215.92 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . ‘eee e 8 & e 2 6 6,600,000.00 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation eeoeeeeeeee 8,000,000.00 
DE ¢ «4 2.6 © «6.6 6 6 & & @ es eeoeceeeces 5$6,964,938.35 
Items in Transit with Branches. . . ... av Bee on en 3,482,488.91 
Other Assets... . ° cee 6,985 ,624.76 
Pee ae ee ae ee ae ee ee oe ° + + + « + $1,627,067,926.56 
LIABILITIES 
es ot os 
Pref See erseeove wee we + « $50,000,000.00 
COMMA. sc ce eeeeeeeseeeosen 77,500,000.00 
OS Eee tat oreaue esa 30,000,000.00 


: 11,898,088.99 


Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income ......... 2,751,292.91 
Interest, Taxes-and Other Accrued Expenses . . . 2. 2.1 s+ sees 5,472,078.45 
Dividends . 
Preferred—to August 1,1935. ......-eee eeeeeee 881,802.50 
Dry er Me, «sce ese ee eee eeers 3,100,000.00 


United States Government Obligations and other securities carried at $100,693,555.97 im the foregoing 
statement are deposited to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


. 471,433,919.71 
. 80,876,507.11 
. 69,809,060.71 


$342,477,964.70 


542,818,206.39 


$169,398,088.99 


48,398,538.95 
1,397,066,124.76 
$1,627,067,926.56 
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Member of the Federal Reserve System and of the New York Clearing House Association 
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Cash on Hand, in Federal Re- 
serve Bank and Due from 
Banks and Bankers 

United States Government 
Securities 

Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Notes. 


Other Bonds and Securities . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . 


Accrued Interest and Other 
Resources . ... 


MortgagesOwned . . . 


Banking Houses — sata? 
iii and Leasehold . 


Customers’ Liability for Ac- 
ceptances and Letters of 
Credit 

Liability of Others on ren 
tances, etc., Sold with Our 
Endorsement 






RESOURCES 


Equities in Real Estate .*°. ° 


At the close of business, June 30, 1935 


LIABILITIES 
Capital. $12,500,000.00 
$47,945,052.38 Surplus . — 20,000,000.00 
Undivided 
134,924,730.62 Profits 1,361,490.44 $33,861,490.44 
2,500,000.00 Reserves: 
38,725,570.42 For Contingencies. . .  11,065,591.12 


122,236,881.82 For Taxes, 


Interest, etc. . . 1,862,163.03 
2,952,717.49 Deposits 301,880,254.61 
he 
2,138,259.76 Outstanding 
648,454.04 Checks 5,037,529.73 306,917,784.34 
2,750,966.01 Dividend Payable hun 29, 
1935 . ‘ 625,000.00 
Acceptances and Letters of 
3,153,784.09 Credit 3,644,387.70 
Acceptances, etc., Sold with 
267,381.56 Our Endorsement . . 267,381.56 


$358,243,798.19 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $17,523,874.63 in the above 
statement are deposited to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 



















$358,243,798.19 
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ported to be advising their clients 
that there is much better than a 
50-50 chance that the farm product 
taxes will be held invalid when the 
Supreme Court reaches them late 
this coming Fall. 

x** 


TAX AS PRICE FACTOR 
JHAT COULD CONSUMERS ex- 
pect in the way of price reduc- 
tions if processing taxes are done 
away with? 

Answers vary. 

There is a 30-cents-a-bushel tax 
on wheat. When this tax is passed 
on to flour and then to bread, which 
is sold at retail, the Government 
estimate is that the consumer pays 
about one-half cent on a one-pound 
loaf. 

There is a tax of $2.25 on a hun- 
dred pounds of hog. When this tax 


is transformed into a levy on pork | 


chops, according to some estimates, 
it amounts to several cents. But, 
as the AAA sees it, this tax on pork 
is passed back to the farmer in the 
form of a lower price than he other- 
wise would receive, rather than on 
to the consumer in the form of ad- 
vanced pork chop costs. 

There is a tax of 4.2 cents a pound 
on cotton. When this tax is applied 


| Government 





to a shirt, officials say that it adds | 


about 8 cents to the cost. 


added cost is around 10 to 12 cents. 

There is a tax, averaging about 
4 cents, on tobacco. 
is being absorbed by the 
companies. 

There are taxes on corn, peanuts 
and rice, but they figure less prom- 
inently in the family budget. 

Another side to the processing 
tax picture concerns the housewife. 


tobacco 


When | 
applied to a pair of overalls, the | 


But this tax | 


When she pays her pennies to 
support the farm program, she is | 


contributing to a fund that 
amounts yearly to above $400,000,- 
000. This money then flows out to 
finance farmers in a crop control 
program. By controlling their crops 
they expect to be able to charge 
higher prices for them. 

So, as Officials reluctantly ex- 

plain, the city consumer pays a tax 
designed to increase his cost of liv- 
ing. 
Justification for this admittedly 
unusual situation is made by as- 
serting that higher farm prices, 
with larger farm income, adds to 
farm prosperity and results in 
larger farm purchases of city goods, 
thereby contributing to city pros- 
perity. 

Opponents of the farm program 
assert, however, that processing 
taxes merely syphon purchasing 
power from the city worker to the 
farmer without adding anything to 
new wealth. 

x**«r* 
BOUNTIES FOR FARMERS 
OW THAT NRA CODES are gone, 
processing taxes represent the 
principal remaining New Deal ex- 
periment. 

Just what do they involve, and 
what principle underlies their use? 

They are a new form of revenue 
measure, that corresponds in many 
respects to the ordinary sales tax 
found in many States and applied 
by the Federal Government to a 
good many products. 

But this tax is levied at the time 
a farm product is “processed” for 
distribution. It is levied on wheat 
at the time of milling, on hogs at 
the time of slaughter, on corn at the 








time of milling, on cotton at the time | 


it is made into cotton goods. 


Large sums of money are raised in | 


this way. That money then is used 
by the AAA to pay “bounties” and 
“benefits” to individual farmers who 
sign contracts agreeing to control 
production of affected crops. 

The size of the bounty or benefit 
payments to individual farmers is 
based on the difference between the 
market price for his product and the 
price that he might have received if 
farm values were as high in relation 
to the value of industrial products as 
they were back before the war. 

In other words, the city consumer 
is expected to pay out about the 
same proportion of his income for 
certain foodstuffs and textiles as he 
paid back in 1914. That gives the 
farmer his “parity” price. 

Those attacking processing taxes 
contend that this method of taking 
money from one section of the popu- 


lation to give to another as a means | 


of heiping that section attain pros- 
perity, is class legislation and not 
legal. 7 ¢ © 
EXTENSIVE TAX STRIKE 

HE STRIKE against payment of 

processing-taxes has spread rap- 
idly during the past week. About 
100 concerns have gone to court 
seeking injunctions against pay- 
ment. 

The amount of tax tied up, or in 
prospect of being tied up, is around 
$75,000,000. 


Congress now is asked, in pending | 


amendments to the Agricultura] Ad- 


justment Act, to bar the courts to | 


concerns that want to avoid the 
taxes. Those amendments have 
gone through the House and are 
soon to be on the Senate calendar. 

Money continues to flow out to 
the farmers in the face of the strike. 

Congress determined that pay- 
ments should be made from the 
general funds of tHe Treasury 


| rather than from any special fund, 


so that farmers holding contracts 
with the Government are to be paid, 


They question, too, whether Fed- 
eral taxing power could be used 
then, as it now is used, to force 
farmers to join in with a Federal 
control program. 

So New Dealers, having lost their 
codes for industry, now are holding 
| their breath to see what the Su- 


bounty plans, offered by some, on 
the ground of cost and of national 
policy. 

They want to avoid a return to 
the farm board method of using 
Government credit to hold up mar- 
ket prices. 

They doubt whether price fixing 

| plans would be legal if processing 
| taxes are legal. 


regardless of the fate of processing 
taxes. Such is the official view. 
x~*t 

NO SUBSTITUTE PLAN 

IF THE PRESENT FARM program 
is killed by the Supreme Court, 

officials admit that 

they have no alternative program 

on tap to put in its place. 
They aie sxeptical of 


preme Court does to their taxes to 


export support a farm experiment. 

















United States Trust Company 
of New York 


45 Wall Street 

















Condensed Statement, July 1, 1935. 
RESOURCES 

Cash on hand in Federal Reserve Bank and Due / 
ee Oe rrr xiii as $ 28,893,394.83 
United States Government Securities ce ea ae we , 26,625,000.00 
State and Municipal Bonds.............-.- - 5,150,000.00 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank........... te 780,000.00 
eee 2. ss se aa 8,534,598.59 
ee eS rc rrr rrr ij pareten ews een 24,822,028.41 
Bills Purchased . ile caked 6 Geach er ee 9,504,830.33 
Bonds and Mortgages...... . ee er 6,612,283.74 
Real Estate, 45 Wall Street. . ‘anced wus 2,000,000.00 
Other Real Estate......... Pr yee uealeeue 200,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable. ... . »....-sei sans + 474,380.96 
$113,596,516.86 

LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock........ 000 eeeeseeeceenrieese § 2,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund ........ceeeee> tee ads on . 24,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits .........++++. sa aes a We 3,814,390.93 
$ 29,814,390.93 
ee CCE Tee Ce ets sehr arkrwns 82,183,795.58 
Dividend Payable July 1, "1935. ere 500,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses... eT ee ee 1,080,925.60 
Accrued Interest on Deposits... ... .ur. 5.00 0s 17,404.75 
$113,596,516.86 





















































CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, June 29, 1935 


RESOURCES 


is a Te i ak 6k 60 4c doa ERE Ck avid es 

United States Government Obligations, Direct and Fully Guaranteed: 
Prem rer rrr rr Ty Err rt re ee ree $357,235,356.68 
Pledged* 123,950,950.98 


$291,283,794.68 


481,186,307.66 


weer eee ee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee) 





52,857,746.60 
216,321,009.54 
3,000,000.00 
1,363,817.62 


Other Bonds and Securities 
i i Co ce tit Ge iha eas ee SA SOE CORO EO NO hE eRERSS 
ee Se ee OO TI ic dcccrceneeeanseveseereosedenees 
Cuntemete’ LISMIty Gn ACCODtaNCES. 2.6 ccc ccccrtcvccccccececetccs 


Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased................cceeseeeee 15,711.35 
Te a er ae errr re ee 3,659,595.46 
IE IIR? rs.0's 0.50 0h eGle sine ngalueeceeneneebesceeesiwantouee 13,950,000.00 
Real Estate Owned other than Banking House................000005 1,149,716.42 
Se SE 4. xvas cn ae e aes eee Tb wSERNCNS Sho ReeeK hoes hee cks 230,048.88 


$1,065,017,748.21 

LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
EE) hi 3% ida GEER URS E CEU ABER OND Ke Cas Gabe Fae $866,709,753.85 


90,397,736.07 $957,107,489.92 


1,365,240.37 
15,711.35 
5,097,744.86 
295,891.93 


PIN 45.60 bo atr a een koe s aadeas * sb Ub Os cee 440k ea ee beavate 
Other Banks’ Bills Endorsed and Sold..............ccccccccccccccue 
Beanerwe Gor Tamed al BMGT ONE. ... tase cccccsvecccvcccacvaceccecvens 
Income Collected but Not Earned.......ccsscccccccscccccsccecccee 
Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Lh500s CUES US DOP ORERT EES ROD SAORES $ 50,000,000.00 
25,000,000.00 
11,000,000.00 

3,635,669.78 
11,500,000.00 


101,135,669.78 





$1,065,017,748, 21 


*To secure public, trust department and bank receivers’ funds. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Oe Me ED a 6 6.0 660.5 5054555445540 Uae BEES CAS ERR PIERS een bs 5 Sb 0850 bok ake Real Estate 
i Fe PNB sac ckcvececevcsss President, The Atchison, Topeka & ‘Santa Fe Railway System 
A Ree et yr eee ee ere TTT Tre Tr Tree cer President, Dearborn Chemical Co. 
Be ED £: sich <newh bh 6bueb Obs 6644 066095450900004 180 en eee ee ReRRS President, Rialto Trust 
DD: A. CRAWIONE 6 osc cesses ccvccccsecegsocesecessseces President, The Pullman Company 
Ae, OE, I, cnc cst boceendeoeeevesss President, The Cudahy Packing Company 
EE ie MD 5.6. v. 00050090650 55080 008655060 asas0txeade Chairman, Board of Directors 
I I do cn ccacuae sg o8e6besdo e6hkn as dercauss Vice-President and Cashier 
EAVES Ei. THUMB. 6 ccscccccvcvccsscoveess President, Illinois Central Railroad Company 
SE ES Caio ep ene cthvauesesbscdaeseOusy es eseragawade dae KSe pene ten Real Estate 
J. Pletcher Farrell. ... 03.0005 Vice-President and Treasurer, Consolidated Oil Corporation 
SE Be I 66:60 WSR 06k ch cenadanscass Vice-President, Menominee River Lumber Co. 
Se SIO hivisis écocccenscivavcseagaces President, United States Brewing Company 
Se ED. 654 55 45.0 40:64 949 bE REO baRS 6O040254598 FL bE Wis bv ccebks cx eaean President 
Be MEL, koh 6 Hidde ucdbve ssdacnesevesed ve<qaus President, Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
DUO WE. MINED 0: 505 004904806 President, Chicago and North Western Railway Company 
H. A. Scandrett ........... President, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. 
OTe eer PP ree eee een Sprague Warner & Company 
GEE Bs MIND 60 0 0s wa g9 0a 5.9 0064500808044 00 0544040045404 6504005 cone McCormick Estates 
We Me EE 5. ok Fan's 005545 che he CF 0 6phhb65490S044S0nwe 40 0R KE Railroad Executive, retired 
SE SE 0k 5c 500556406503 Sees ee URES ERE OeN eso aeheneeennt Executive Vice-President 
EE Us WPURIID, 6.0.0 n:k60540 05500000 beCa5 President, Personal Loan & Savings Bank 
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Money: The 3.0-billion-dollar Deficit and 


How It Was Financed 





Treasury Holds Increase in Debt to 1.6 
Billions for Year—Revising Tax Rates— 
A New Gold Suit 


‘ROSS DEFICIT for the fiscal 


year—$3,575.000,000. 

Public debt increase for the period, 
$1,648,000,000 

This raises the 
Uncle Sam can go in the “red” for 
3.6 billion dollars and yet borrow 
less than half of this to meet the 
deficit. Where did the other 1,927 
million dollars come from? 

First, the Government is required 
by law to set aside a certain sum 
each year to help retire the public 


question how 


debt. This serves to offset any net 
increase. For the fiscal year 1935 
this amounted to 573 millions. 


When this sum is subtracted from 


the “gross” deficit, it leaves a “net” 
deficit of 3,002 millions 
Then the Treasury used up 741 


millions of its cash account during 
the year. That is, it started the 
1935 fiscal year with more than two 
and a half billions on hand, but 
ended up with 1,841 millions. Close 
to half of this came from the gold 
profit the Government made by its 
dollar devaluation program 


TRUST FUNDS 

This still leaves 613 millions to be 
accounted for. These dollars the 
Treasury got by the increase of re- 
ceipts over expenditures in its trust 
fund accounts. 

These trust funds represent the 
moneys entrusted to the Treasury 
for safe keeping for purposes other 
than running the Government. 
They include funds to meet the 
soldiers’ bonus, to pay pensions to 
retired Government employes, and 
to buy books for the Library of 
Congress. 

With this increase of 1,648 mil- 
lion, the public debt stood at an all- 
ime high of 28,701 millions, more 
than 2,000 millions above the war- 
time peak. Against this debt the 
Government holds promises to pay 
totaling 4,307 millions from persons 
or corporations to which it has lent 
money directly. Should these loans 


be repaid in full, the debt would fall 
by that amount. 

In addition to its public debt, the 
Government has given its word to 
meet the obligations of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, Fed- 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation, 
and Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion. These total about 4 billions. 
Behind them are the corporations, 
farms, and homes on which the 
money was borrowed. 


TAX REVISION 


Meanwhile the Administration 1s 
making progress with its tax plans 
to help cut down the 3,892-million- 
dollar deficit forecast in the Presi- 
dent’s budget message for the fiscal 
year starting July 1 


Chief development of the week 
came when President Roosevelt 
called Congressional leaders and 


tax experts to the White House for 
a three-hour conference. Hearings 
on the new “share-the-wealth” tax 
bill are scheduled to start July 8. 
It is expected that they will last 
about ten days, so that the bill 
should be before the House in the 
next two weeks. 

The exect rates that will be pro- 
posed are not yet known, but it is 








NEW BANK BILL: A COMPROMISE 
IN CONTROL OF CREDIT 





expected they will be higher than 
those considered by the Senate Fi- 
nance Con-mittee a tortnight ago. 
In the Court of Claims the Ad- 
ministration is faced with a suit 
which, if won, would add 10 billions 
to the Federal debt. It is a suit 
brought by John M. Perry seeking 
to prove damages equal to the total 
of the gold-clause bond he holds. 
Mr. Perry is the same New York | 
attorney who lost the original gold 
clause case in the Supreme Court 
because he did not show or attempt 
to show that he suffered any loss. | 
This time he hopes to prove such a 
loss by showing that the purchasing | 
power of a gold dollar has fallen in 
the interval. | 
To prevent this and other similar 
Suits from ever being decided, bills 
have been introduced into both 
Houses of Congress to close the Court 
of Claims to suits based on Govern- | 
| 


ment obligations. This has been 
done at the special request of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


MORE SILVER MONEY | 

The nation’s use of silver money 
is on the increase. The amount of 
Silver coins and certificates in cir- 
culation has risen from 700 million 
dollars to more than a billion in the 
year ending June 30. 

This counteracted a decline in the 
other kinds of money outstanding, 
as the total increase in circulation 
amounted to only 28 million dollars. 

Monetary stocks, ane & money 








[Continued from Page 15] | 


Loans would be permitted up to 60 
per cent of the appraised value of 


property located within 100 miles of | is headed by a governor, elected by 


the bank, provided that one-half the 
loan is amortized during the ten- 
year period of the loan. 

At present the requirement is that 
real estate loans may be made for 
five years on not more than 50 per 
cent of the value of the property. 








Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


Located at Euclid Avenue and East Ninth Street and in 


Community Centers throughout Greater Cleveland and nearby 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 29, 


a 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 


$ 69,331,628.34 


United States Government obligations, direct and 


fully guaranteed 


50,896,458. 30 


Stage, Municipal and Orher Bonds and Invest- 
ments, including Stock in Federal Reserve 


Bank, less Reserves 


Loans, Discounts and Advances, less Reserves 


Banking Premises 
Other Real Estate 


16,875,722.82 
167,539,291.09 

6, 310,746.86 
8,800,609.67 


Interest and Earnings Accrued and Other 
Resources, including Advance for Deposit 


Insurance 


5,070,170.79 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit Executed by this Bank 


Total 


235,439.25 
$ 325,060,067. 12 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Notes 


(Subordinated to Depours and Orher Liabiliries) 
Capital Stock 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . 


Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
DEPOSITS 

Demand 

Time . 


Cash Balances of Estates and 
Corporate Trust Departments 
(Preferred) 


Other Liabilities 


$ 15,000,000.00 


13,800,000.00 


2,978, 380.19 


$ 31,778,380.19 
a 250,000.00 
1,424,108.72 


$ 109,478,923.26 
149,495 ,203.96 


. 31,543,719.57 


$290,517,846.79 
854,292.17 


Acceptances and. Letters of Credit Executed for 


Customers . 


Total 


MEMBER FEDERAL 
MEMBER CLEVELAND 


___ 235,439.25 
$ 325,060,067.12 


RESERVE SYSTEM 


CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


} 








! 


| 


| 


| derwriting was forbidden banks in 


* president, 


As for individual reserve banks: 
At present each of the 12 banks 


a board of directors located in the 
Federal Reserve District. This board 
controls the tenure of the Governor. 
the Senate proposes. to 
the name of the executive 
of the individual banks to 
and to give the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System in Washington authority to 
veto the appointment. After the pres- 
ident is appointed he would serve 
for five years. Now the Reserve Board 
has no authority over the individual 
Reserve bank governors. 


BANKS AND SECURITIES 

TITLE I1.—Under this title a 
change is proposed by the Senate 
committee that is frowned upon by 
President Roosevelt. 

This change provides that indi- 
vidual banks may underwrite securi- 
ties and sell them, if tney are sold 
on security exchanges and _ listed 
with the Securities and Exchange 
commission. 

No one bank would be permitted 
to underwrite more than 20 per cent 


Now 
change 
officer 


The Series of Calls 
For Bank Statements 


“ALLS for bdnk statements are the 
order of the day 

J. F. T. O'Connor, Comptroller of 

the Currency, has asked all national 

banks for statements of their condi- 

tion at close of business June 29. 

Marriner S + Becton Governor 





of 





held in the inser: and the Re- 
serve Banks as wel) as that in cir- 
culation, have reached a new peak. 
They now total 15 billion dollars of 
which more than 9 billions repre- 
sents gold stored in Treasury vaults. 


the Federal Reserve Board, has 
asked for statements of condition 
from all Reserve member banks. 

Leo T. Crowley, Chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, has requested similar state- 
ments from all banks with deposits 
insured by the FDIC. 

When these are In and tabulated, 
they will show whether or not busi- 
ness is responding to Government 
stimuli and the borrowing of more 
money to help start the wheels of 
recovery. The statements will dis- 
close also how much of the added 
public debt is being taken by the 
banks. 


Bond-issuing Nations 
To File Finance Data 





SEC 
ment Is Withheld 
FOREIGN NATIONS that want to 

sell bonds te American inves- 
tors will have to file data on their 
financial condftion with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 
A recent of the SEC 
guests that such information be 
filed not later than Dec. 31 No 
bonds of countries refusing to give 
this information will be allowed to 
retain its listing on American se- 


ruling re- 


to Bar Flotation If State- 


curity exchanges after the first of 
the year. 

This step is taken in accordance 
with the established policy of the 
SEC tc obtain all data which it feels 
an investor might need to determine 
the intrinsic value of securities. 

Information required from foreign 
governments include: 

Totals of their internal and ex- 
ternal debts. 

Receipts classified as to source. 

Expenditures classified as to pur- 


pose 
Reserves against outstanding 
paper money. 
Exchange controls, if any. 


Data on each bond issue traded in 
the United States. 














NEW ISsUE 


July 2, 1935. 


$55,000,000 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 


Consolidated Mortgage Twenty-Five Year Sinking Fund 


44% Bonds, Series D 


Dated July 1, 1935, 


Due July 1, 1960. 





Price 982% and accrued interest 





KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


| Incorporated 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned: 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
G. M.-P. MURPHY & CO. 


This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of these Bonds for 
sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such Bonds. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


























of an issue, or $100,000, whichever 
was greater. Banks could not place 
more than 10 per cent of their capi- 
tal and surplus in the issues of one 
company. Nor could a bank under- 
write commitments that at any one 
time exceeded twice the bank’s cap- 
ital and surplus. 

President Roosevelt told newspa- 
permen on July 5 that security un- 


the Banking Act of 1933 because this 
privilege had been abused. He as- 
serted that many banks underwrite 
issues and then, when they did not 





sell well to the public, disposed of 
the bonds by selling them to trust 
funds administered by them. He in- 
sisted that any change in the law 
that now might be made should 
guarantee against a return of that 
practice. 


A rare Leader | 


Opposes High Taxes: 


E. F. lation Cites the III Effects 


of Increased Levies on Business 





[Continued from Page 11.] 
Senate Finance Committee voted to 
limit the extension of the emer- 
gency nuisance taxes to one year in- 
stead of two as provided by the 
House, and also that the Commit- 
tee turned a cold shoulder on 


amendments offered by Senator La 
Follette embracing a heavy inheri- 
tance tax as proposed by the Presi- 
dent. and other distribution-of- 
wealth recommendations. 

As Senator Thomas of Utah said: 
“Making estate and inheritance taxes 





higher in America will result in 
throwing property into wasteful 
litigation. Every poor man thinks 


it is the easiest thing to tax a dead- 
man’s property. It would be if the 
property were in cash. But for the 
most part dead men don’t leave 
property in cash, and the wasteful | 
process of litigation does not make 
for sound taxing methods. 

“Soaking the rich is in no sense 
statesmanlike. The rich of course 
should bear their full share. but to 
destroy estates is to destroy the 
goose that lays the golden egg.” 




















Deposits 





421 Chestnat Street 


ooo A HIE... 


Organized 1803 








JUNE 29, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . 
U.S. Government Securities . . 
State, County and Municipal Securities. . ..... 
Other Securities ..... . 
Loans and Discounts . ... . 
Bank Buildings . ...... 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 


. - . . . . . 7 
a . + . . . . . 
. . . . . . . . 
. 7 . . . . . . 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


. $134,475,589.01 
114,930,124.25 
14,819,088.41 
53,793,896.47 
83,307 ,069.53 
3,340,000.00 
1,839,318.48 

.  5,864,693.40 





$412,369,779.55 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock ......., 
Surplus and Net Profits . . . . 
Reserve for Contingencies . 

Dividend (Payable July Ist, 1935) 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest . 
Unearned Discount .... . 
Ree ss ke eH 


. 


Acceptances Sold . .*% .. ., 
Customers’ Foreign Balances . . 


e . . . 
. . . 7 . . . . 
. . . . . . . . 
. . . . . . . . 
. . . . . . . . 
. . . o . . . . 
. . . . . a . . 
. . . . . . . . 
. 7 . . . . * . 
. . . . . . . . 
. . . . . . . . 


$14,000,000.00 
19,921,171.88 
4,808,315.74 
700,000.00 
770,996.55 
246,635.33 
6,905,199.13 
141,325.00 
153,530.54 
364,722,605.38 





$412,369,779.55 


JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., President 


Sand Street & Lancaster Avenue 


1416 Chestnut Street 
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Se . ye 


“in proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to. public opinion, it is essen- 
, tial that public opinion should be enlightenéd.” 
/ GEORGE WASHINGTGN 


* 
ad 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 














































in the present Congress than the vote of 256 to 147 

by which the House of Representatives refused to 

pronounce the “death sentence” on holding com- 
panies in the electric light and power industry. 

Its significance lies in the fact that a substantial ma- 
jority of the lower house of Congress disagreed with the 
President on an issue of his own making, something 
which, in a European sense, he made a matter of “confi- 
dence” or of “lack of confidence.” 

Were our national government to be Europeanized, as 
Mr. Roosevelt by analogy expressed it in his May 31st 
conference with the press so as to deal with what he re- 
gards as “national” economic problems, it is inconceivable 
that the American people would not also demand that the 
system of holding to a strict accountability every national 
executive or premier should also be adopted. 

In other words, the centralized governments of the 
world of the democratic variety do not consent to dele- 
gate to one man, or to his cabinet, power for a definite 
tenure without at the same time insisting on the right to 
revoke such powers at will, that is when a majority of the 
most numerous house of the national legislature says so 
by a refusal to vote confidence. 


T ve has been no more significant development 


Nor is it so un-American to es- 


RECALL METHOD, ahiish a system of recall. Ameri- 

MAY BE NEEDED an states and cities have applied 

AS SAFEGUARD this progressive idea on many 
occasions, 

Mr. Roosevelt, therefore, might tread very lightly in ad- 
vocating a centralized government lest responsibility of 
the President to a majority of Congress may go with it as 
a logical corrolary to any constitutional amendment to be 
proposed next year. 

Certainly the American people are not going to vote 
vast powers to the federal government without retaining 
some kind of a check on the President or on their repre- 
sentatives in Congress who have been transferring to the 
Executive by a process of delegation the rights which the 
legislature alone should exercise. 

The House of Representatives is today subject to re- 
call every two years. When we had election of United 
States Senators by vote of the state legislatures, there was 
a means every year or so of changing the personnel of 
state legislatures so that members of the United States 
Senate felt more directly responsible to the people of the 
sovereign states which they were representing. 

But the election of Senators by state legislatures had 
disadvantages and abwses so we are not likely to return to 
it. A system of recall, however, upon petition by a sub- 
stantial number of voters of a state after two years of a 
given term have been served might tend to make United 
States Senators less responsive to the will of the Chief 
Executive and more directly responsible to the wishes of 
the people of their states than heretofore. It certainly 
would seem that Executive power, if it grows to the 
Rooseveltian proportions as a permanent change in our 
constitutional system, should be safeguarded by the recall 
method. 
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But apart from the vote of the 


REASONS HOUSE pouse of Representatives in di- 

DISPLAYED ITS ssition te . 

INDEPENDENCE the President, it is even more im- 
portant to examine the reasons 


which prompted that exhibition of independence. 

It was indeed the result of a campaign of education 
which could not be frustrated by browbeating, by threats 
or by intimidation. It was a publicly conducted campaign 
of vigorous assertion criticising and analyzing the obvious 
injustices of a piece of legislation conceived in hysteria 
and class prejudice and actually hostile in purpose to mil- 
lions of innocent investors who had had no part in the 
speculative or financial orgies commonly associated with 
the pyramiding of holding companies. 

But the victory, if it really was a victory, was not won 
by the utilities at all. Phey object strenuously to the bill 
which passed the House. To them it was not as vicious 
on the other hand, as the bill which passed the Senate. 

Whichever of the two bills becomes law the Su- 


rect opposition to a demand from 
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Recent Events in the House of Representatives Demonstrate the Persuasiveness of Fact and 
Logic in Fighting Demagoguery—Socialistic Ideas Do Not Spring From the Masses But From 
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preme Court of the United States will probably declare in- 
valid anyway for there is no power in the Constitution 
given to Congress to eliminate a corporate creature of the 
states which is in no way engaged in interstate commerce. 

Nor is there any power vested in Congress to do aught 
but regulate the sale of securities of those companies 
which do an interstate business or to supervise those 
few operating companies which transmit electric current 
across state lines. 

The real victory in the controversy over the holding 
company bill was won by persons of intellect and reason 
who in the face of Executive propaganda on the radio and 
in the press and despite a campaign carried on through 
governmental agencies and with public funds for nearly 
two years, persuaded a majority of the House that regu- 
lation did not necessarily require destruction. 


Everybody with a just cause 


ENCOURAGING and a case whose merits are per- 


TO ALL WITH 
vote in the House last week. 
A JUST CAUSE It means simply that ideas and 


earnest persuasion through the proper channels that af- 
fect public opinion have conquered above the cry of the 
demagogues and the socialists in our midst. 

In this connection I am reminded of a book I read re- 
cently entitled “The Great Depression.” It was written 
by Lionel Robbins, professor of economics in the Uni- 
versity of London and it seemed to me that in his final 
chapter he expressed with convincing logic the value of 
an unremitting battle by the forces of reason against those 
who have misled the masses in all countries including our 
own. 

Referring to social and economic changes of the present 
day in all countries, Professor Robbins writes: 

“We deceive ourselves if we think we can stand indefi- 
nitely fluctuations of the present order of intensity. 

“It is often said that these developments are inevitable. 
The changes in policy which would be necessary to avert 
them are impossible, it is said, because men will not stand 
them. Whether we like it or not the modern world is 
set upon the creation of the institutions and the habits 
which cause instability. Protest is unavailing. We can 
only go with the stream. 

“Such an attitude is surely unreasonable. If it can be 
shown, as has been argued, that the pursuance of these 
policies leads to instability and poverty, and if it can be 
shown, too, that these disasters are only to be avoided by 
the adoption of policies not favored at the moment, then 
surely it is folly not to say so. 

Vv 


“It is not really to be believed 


PEOPLE DO NOT that the majority of men and 
WANT POVERTY women in democratic communi- 
OR INSTABILITY ties are so in love with poverty 

and instability that if they were 
convinced that certain policies led in that direction they 
would continue to support them. 

“On the contrary, it is clear that they at present sup- 
port these policies because they believe—wrongly it has 
here been argued—that they lead to greater stability and 
progress. If they were convinced otherwise, can it be 
doubted that they would abandon them? 

“But can such things be in democratic communities? 
Can men be led by reason? Are not the majority of men 
so limited in outlook and so bound by prejudice that it is 
hopeless to endeavor to argue with them? 

“It is conceivable. But the history of the modern 
world does not bear out the contention. The policies 
which at present prevail have been adopted, not because 
they have been forced on politicians by the masses, but 
because the masses have been taught to believe them. 

“The masses, as such, do not think for themselves; they 
think what they are taught to think by their leaders. 

“And the ideas which, for good or bad, have come to 
dominate policy are the ideas which have been put for- 
ward in the first instance by detached and isolated 
thinkers. . 

“If the direction of policy in Great Britain, and the 
modern world generally, today is overwhelmingly social- 
ist, this is not because it is dictated by the objective facts 
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of the situation, or because the masses with one accord 
have willed a socialistic reorganization of industry. It 
is because men of intellect, with powers of reason and per- 
suasion, have conceived the socialistic idea and gradually 
persuaded their fellows. 

“It is the same with monetary policy. The measures 
of the last decade have been the result, not of spontaneous 
pressure by the electorate, but of the influence of a num- 
ber of men whose names could be counted on the fingers 
of two hands. 
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“We do not appreciate fully the 


MASSES THINK tragedy of this aspect of the pres- 
AS TAUGHT BY ent situation unless we realize 
THEIR LEADERS that it is essentially the work of 


men of intellect and good will. 

“In the short run, it is true, ideas are unimportant and 
ineffective, but in the long run they can rule the world. 

“There is, therefore, no reason to despair on the ground 
that reason is necessarily powerless. It may be that the 
forces, which have been released by the ideas of forty 
years ago, have become so powerful—so surcharged with 
mere mechanical impetus—that it is now too late to arrest 
them. It would be unwise to ignore the very strong prob- 
ability that this is so. 

“But until the case, which experience and more recent 
developments. of knowledge have shown can be made 
against them, has been argued with as much patience and 
disinterested intelligence as went to the establishment of 
their ascendancy, we are not justified in concluding that 
reason and persuasion have reached the limit of their ef- 
fectiveness. At all events it is worth trying.” 

There is in the foregoing comment a world of truth. It 
is applicable especially to the situation in which we find 
ourselves at the moment in the United States. 

Members of the so-called “brain trust,” men of educa- 
tion and theoretical knowledge, have risen to a position 
of eminence in the counsels of the President. Their short- 
comings and inadequacies are obscured because Mr. 
Roosevelt assumes that most opposition from whatever 
source is necessarily selfish and cannot be disinterested. 
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But since the President refuses 


ALL INTELLIGENT,, accept constructive criticism— 
GROUPS MUST pe herp Sicices 

said publicly that he welcomes it 
BE MOBILIZED want ia ones left to those 


differing with the “brain trusters” who surround him 
and constantly advise and influence him is to appeal to the 
people as a whole. 

This means the rise of men of intellect and reason who 
differ with Mr. Roosevelt’s hand-picked group. It means 
the ascendancy of many of the men on the teaching staffs 
of our universities and colleges who can present with vigor 
and comprehensiveness a point of view that shall reveal 
the fallacies of their socialistic colleagues. 

Apart from the academic halls, however, are business 
men and civic leaders whose right to speak is unquestioned 
and whose public service has earned them positions of re- 
spect in their communities. There is also a grave respons- 
ibility on the press. 

But the essential task is the marshalling of the 100,000 
leaders of thought in America who are interested enough 
in national affairs to become really familiar with current 
problems—intelligent, alert, independent-minded men and 
women who, through wide acquaintance, influence their 
brethren. They can persuade by logic and facts based on 
practical experience. 

The “men of intellect and reason” referred to by Pro- 
fessor Robbins can restore economic sanity to America 
and, in due time, can persuade the masses that their de- 
liverers are not to be found among those who would bank- 
rupt the Treasury to perpetuate themselves in political 
power, but among those patriotic citizens who have 
always placed their country’s interest above personal 
ambition. Men and women of that character have ever 
since those July days of 159 years ago been ready to 
sacrifice their lives as well as their fortunes to the perpetu- 
ation of honest ideals. 

The voice of reason can and must prevail in America 
above the din of the demagogues. 


although time and again he has 
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